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News of the League 











Sessions Chart 60s Course 


In five general and ten workshop 
sessions, the 65th annual National Con- 
ference on Government, held November 
15-18 in Springfield, Massachusetts, de- 
veloped the theme “The Challenge of 
the Sixties.” 

Prominent business, labor. civic, edu- 
cational, banking und political leaders 
spoke about tec hnological changes, 
population growth and economic de- 
velopments in the next decade and their 
impact on local, state and federal gov- 
ernment, 

Speakers at the three luncheons were 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York, 
Vernon C. Myers, publisher of Look 
Magazine, Victor 
famous  architect-planner. Governor 
Mark O. Hatfield of Oregon was the 
speaker at the annual dinner. 

Workshop sessions dealt 


town 


and Gruen. world 


with city 


and charters, civic association 


campaigns, partisan vs. nonpartisan 
local elections, fair campaign practices, 
performance budgeting, village manager 
problems and regional planning. 

The All-America Cities contest 


Mayor Robert F 
of the Springfield Conference. 


hear- 


Nit, OR 


. 


ings brought large delegations from the 
22 finalist cities, whose spokesmen pre- 
their before the jury 
headed by George H. Gallup, director 
of the Institute of Public 
Opinion. 


sented cases 


American 


Phoenix Picked 
For °60 Conference 

The League’s governing Council, at 
its annual business meeting in Spring- 
field 
to hold the 
on Government in 
The invitation, tendered at the earlier 
Jack 


was ac- 


November 15, voted unanimously 
1960 National Conference 
Phoenix, Arizona. 
annual meeting of members by 
Williams, of Phoenix, 
cepted on the motion of Norris Nash, 
who had asked that his city of Oakland, 
considered. Mr. Nash 
hinted broadly that his generous ges- 
ture should be rewarded by the holding 
of the 1962 Conference in Oakland. An 
from 


mayor 


California, be 


invitation received also 


Miami. 


Mayor 


was 


Williams 


(Continued on page 612) 


pointed out that 


Wagner of New York addressing the overflow audience at the opening luncheon 
William Collins, elected president to succeed Cecil Morgan, is at left. 
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League's governing Council in session at annual meeting. 


Permanent Policy Group Approved 


Policy 


Committee of the Council, recommended 


\ permanent Program and 
by the committee appointed last May 1, 
was approved by the League’s Council 
at a meeting held November 15 in con- 
nection with the Springfield Conference. 

William Collins, newly elected League 
president, said he would appoint a com- 
after with the 
Executive Committee. 

The 1959 
Thomas R. 
mitted its report at a special meeting 
of the The 


suggested greater emphasis on founda- 


mittee consultation 


committee, of which 


Reid is chairman, sub- 


Council. committee also 
tion-supported projects. 

The Council elected, to serve with the 
members of the Executive 
Committee, Richard S. Childs, Luther 
H. Gulick, Mark S. Matthews, Cecil 
Morgan, Vernon C. Myers and James 
M. Osborn. George H. Gallup was re- 
Carl 
H. Pforzheimer, Jr.. was reappointed 


officers as 


elected chairman of the Council. 


treasurer, and Alfred Willoughby, sec- 
retary and executive director. 

Price Waterhouse & Company was re- 
appointed auditor. 


Citizen Leaders 
Get Recognition 
After presenting nine Distinguished 


Citizen Awards at the annual dinner, 
George H. Gallup, chairman of the 
League’s Council, presented the final 


Cecil 


League president, who, he said, qualified 


certificate to Morgan, retiring 
as a “political reformer when, as a 
young legislator in Louisiana, he dared 
to attempt the impeachment of Gover- 
nor Huey Long at a time when such 
courage was scarce, served also as a 
State Civil 


sioner and judge. 


Service Commis- 
Now in New 


York as a corporation officer, he con- 


Senator, 


tinues to serve with skill and devotion 
in positions of local and national civic 
leadership.” 

Other recipients were Henry L. Shat- 
tuck, Carl J. Gilbert, Rev. W. Seavey 
Joyce. ae and Rev. John - i. Collins. 
S.J.. all of Boston: Hollis M. Carlisle. 
Springfield; Lloyd Hale, Minneapolis: 
Edwin D. Dodd, Toledo: 
Harrington, Worcester, and 
Paul, Montclair, New Jersey. 


Francis A. 


Winston 
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Editorial Comment 


New Data on Government 


HE results of the 1957 Census 
of Governments, now published 

in their entirety, represent a wealth 
of statistical information which 
should aid responsible public offi- 
cials and interested civic groups in 
attempting to deal intelligently with 
many complex issues that confront 
our state and local governments.’ 
A serious handicap to such efforts, 
especially in recent years of rapid 
change, has been the lack of up-to- 
date and comprehensive governmen- 
tal statistics on which reasonable 
comparisons and projects might be 
based. Now, for the first time in fif- 
teen years, an extensive body of 
recent data concerning local and 
state government operations is avail- 
able on a nationally uniform basis. 
The publications from the 1957 
Census make available, as was well 
summarized in the National Tax 
Journal, “for the first time since the 
1942 census comprehensive fiscal 
data for the several categories of 
local governments on a state-by- 
state basis . . . ; county-by-county 
figures on local government finances, 
a type of information that has not 
been available for 25 years—since 
the 1932 Census [as well as] ... 
an updated inventory of governmen- 
tal jurisdictions and their forms of 
organization, detailed information 
on public employment and payrolls 


1 A leaflet describing all the publica- 
tions from the 1957 Census of Govern- 
ments is available free, on request, from 
the Bureau of the Census, but the publica- 
tions themselves should be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. See also page 602, this 
issue. 


by functions, data on retirement 
systems, and comprehensive statis- 
tics on the property tax, including 
estimates of the relationship be- 
tween assessed valuations and mar- 
ket values.” 

When the census findings on as- 
sessment ratios were first issued, the 
State Tax Review of Commerce 
Clearing House commented: “Few 
subjects are so unsafe to generalize 
about as local property tax assess- 
ment procedures. . . . The Bureau 
of the Census has hacked a clearing 
in this jungle.” 

The 1957 Census of Governments 
is an excellent example of intergov- 
ernmental cooperation in action. 
Although the assembly and publica- 
tion of the findings were carried out 
by a federal agency, the underlying 
information was supplied, as_ the 
census reports point out, by the offi- 
cials of the 48 states and the more 
than 100,000 local governments in 
the nation. Widespread public coop- 
eration was enlisted also—to obtain 
facts from about 140,000 buyers or 
sellers of property needed for the 
study of assessment ratios. 

In October 1951, after Congress 
had failed to appropriate funds for 
the Census of Governments that was 
legally scheduled to be taken for the 
year 1952, the NaTIonaAL MUuNICcI- 
PAL REvIEw pointed out in an edi- 
torial, “When Economy Is Not 
Economy,” that: “Less basic statis- 
tical information is available about 
state and local governments than 
about any comparable segment of 
our economy. A continuous 
flow of accurate up-to-date informa- 
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tion about all our governments and 
their activities is the very breath of 
life to our democracy.” 
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Completion of the 1957 Census 
of Governments marks an important 
step toward this goal. 


Getting Pretty Mad 


EN is the mayor-alderman 

system the council-manager 
plan? When voters elect the deposed 
city manager as mayor. 

This is the answer the voters of 
Milford, Connecticut, provided in 
the November election. 

Leaders of both political parties 
combined forces last June to replace 
an appointive town manager and a 
nonpartisan council with an elected 
mayor and a party-labeled board of 
aldermen. The voters approved. 

As doubt developed over the wis- 
dom of this change, an attempt was 
made to enter Town Manager 
Charles R. Iovirio in the race for 


mayor but he was ruled out on the 
grounds that his petitions had been 
filed too late. This, local newspapers 
reported, so aroused the electorate 
that a whirlwind write-in campaign 
was organized. 

Result, Iovino, who had lived in 


Ballot 


OTERS in Brazil recently ex- 

‘ pressed their dislike of the dom- 
inant parties by electing a rhinoceros 
to public office. 

Hmpf! We don’t do things THAT 
way in THIS country. The way we 
would do it would be to slip the 
name of the rhinoceros into one of 
our long ballots for a minor office 
with “Republican” or “Democrat” 
after it and rely on the straight party 
vote to carry him through to tri- 
umphant election. 


the community for only two years, 
defeated two prominent life-long resi- 
dents even though the moderator dis- 
qualified 258 of his votes because 
these voters had written in only 
Iovino’s last name. He couldn’t tell 
whether they meant Iovino or his 
wife, the moderator explained. 

There probably is a moral in this 
story. A local newspaper correspond- 
ent explained it by reporting that the 
town manager in his two years in 
Milford had established a reputation 
for efficiency, honesty and economy. 
In the face of a storm of criticism, 
he had, for example, shaved the 
school section of the budget and 
urged denial of pay increments to 
all town employees, arguing that 
spending had to be limited to the 
ability of the taxpayer to pay. 

The people, the retiring chairman 
of the council remarked, “were pretty 
mad” over the June action. 


Folly 


Extreme? Not at all. In this way 
our voters have elected non-existent 
persons, persons who were not run- 
ning in the district, persons who had 
died conspicuously after nomination, 
and so on. 

Anyway, the rhinoceros is par- 
tially qualified for office by his thick 
hide and his jungle background and 
reminds us that our long ballots still 
constitute something of an impen- 
etrable jungle, in which good citi- 
zens get frustrated or lost. 





The Role of the States 


Governor urges concerted action and cooperation 
to avoid drift toward a federal centralization. 


By MARK O. HATFIELD* 


gh’ TY years ago Harold Laski 
declared that, “The epic of fed- 
eralism is over.” The obituary 
was premature, to say the least. 
Laski’s indictment, however, has just 
enough truth to demand our atten- 
tion. He declared that federalism “is 
insufficiently positive in character; it 
does not provide for sufficient rapid- 
ity of action; it inhibits the emer- 
gence of necessary standards of uni- 
formity; it relies upon compact and 
compromise .; its psychological 
results, especially in an age of crisis, 
are depressing to a democracy that 
needs the drama of positive achieve- 
ment to retain its faith.” 

Two decades later the states are 
not on the governments’ junk-heap. 
Indeed, there has been b  .. increased 
interest and action directed toward 
strengthening our state governments. 
The President’s Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations, the 
American Assembly sessions on “the 
forty-eight states: their tasks as 
policy makers and administrators,” 
and this meeting of the National 
Municipal League are among many 
evidences of the vitality of the na- 


* Governor Hatfield of Oregon, in his 
present position since the beginning of the 
year, was formerly a state legislator, state 
senator and secretary of state for Oregon. 
He was professor of political science at 


Willamette University from 1949 until 
1956 as well as dean of students from 
1950 to 1956. This article is Governor 
Hatfield’s address before the National 
Conference on Government of the Na- 
tional Municipal League Springfield, 
Massachusetts, November 17, 1959. 


tion’s interest in the role of the 
states. . 

James Madison expected that in 
our federal system “the most natural 
attachment of the people would be 
to the governments of their respective 
states.” But our current interest in 
state government reflects to some ex- 
tent our agreement with John Stuart 
Mill that, “A government cannot 
have too much of the kind of activity 
whicu . .. aids and stimulates in- 
dividual exertion and development. 
The mischief begins when .. . it 
makes them work in fetters or bids 
them stand aside.” We are beginning 
to recognize that there are real dis- 
advantages and not a little danger 
in the assumption that “big brother” 
government can provide better an- 
swers from the banks of the Potomac 
than we can reach on the banks of 
the Charles, the Hudson, the Dela- 
ware or the Willamette. 

It is not my purpose to call for a 
return to another era. We must re- 
spond to the “Challenge of the Six- 
ties” and I would like to suggest 
what I believe should be the role of 
the states in responding to that chal- 
lenge. In doing so, it seems neces- 
sary, first, to appraise the present 
“state of the states”; second, to 
identify the political and structural 
prerequisites to a vigorous federal 
system; and, finally, to propose some 
goals for the decade ahead. 

In 1830, Indiana called upon 
Congress to open the federal purse to 
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“minister consolation to all whom 
casualty or misadventure may render 
dependent upon benevolent protec- 
tion.” The federal government has 
responded to the invitation to a de- 
gree that would have appalled John 
C. Calhoun—who found “something 
ominous in the expression, ‘the sec- 
retary of the interior’”—or Presi- 
dent Pierce—who vetoed a grant of 
land to the states for the benefit of 
the insane because he did not want 
to see “the dignity of the states... 
bow to dictation of Congress by con- 
forming their legislation thereto.” 
* * * 

We “have grown accustomed to 
the look” of federal programs and 
policies in performing local func- 
tions. With John \\. Davis, we ac- 
cept the fact that “so long as our 
Republic endures as a federal system 
there is | kely to be no end to the 
change in the powers of nation and 
state. These powers will develop and 
grow .. . to satisfy the ever-changing 
requirements of the American peo- 
ple.” This is not to say that we all 
approve the drift of policy decisions 
to Washington. Rather it is our af- 
firmation that one of the enduring 
strengths of a federal system is the 
fact that the political vacuum created 
by inaction at one level does not long 
remain unfilled. 

The growth of the scope and power 
of the national government is per- 
haps the most important single fact 
about the nature of our federal sys- 
tem today. If the states fumble or 
fail to perform, there is now always 
available the alternative of national 
action—whether we are concerned 
with such inescapably local problems 
as urban renewal or sewage disposal 
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or with such traditionally—and 
properly—local problems as educa- 
tion or election administration. 

This competition for political 
power in our federal system poses a 
real challenge to the states. They 
must perform in accord with the 
needs of the people or stand aside. 

A second significant fact about 
“state government—1959” is_ its 
own size. Oregon’s budget this year 
is nearly twenty times that of only 
twenty years ago and 300 times that 
of fifty years ago. This experience is 
far from unique. Governor Lawrence 
of Pennsylvania, in an address to the 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers in October, reminded us that 
in 1946 federal expenditures ac- 
counted for 82 per cent of all gov- 
ernment expenditures. Now the states 
are responsible for 36 per cent of all 
government expenditure—double the 
percentage of thirteen years ago. 

These facts suggest both a sub- 
stantial increase in function—often 
in response to the prodding of the 
national government—and an equally 
significant increase in our financial 
problems. We should also note that 
the states, which until the 1930s 
spent roughly half as much as local 
governments, now spend approx- 
imately the same amount, partially 
accounted for by increases in state 
grants to local government. 

A third major factor in any ap- 
praisal of state government is its in- 
finite variety. Although we applaud 
the opportunities for experimentation 
provided by 50 state governments, 
we presently lack adequate means of 
achieving uniformity where uniform- 
ity is desirable. The Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws, the Council 
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of State Governments and the related 
organizations have helped reduce un- 
necessary diversity. But, while I be- 
lieve in the desirability of bold ex- 
perimentation, I would insist that 
our experiments should lead us to 
conclusions and that the conclusions 
should more quickly be put to gen- 
eral use than is now the case. 
Finally, any appraisal of the “state 
of the states’ must acknowledge a 
number of real but intangible assets. 
The continued usefulness of the 
states is a matter of geography, po- 
litical power and tradition. The mass 
of public business to be transacted 
in a nation covering three million 
square miles requires state govern- 
ment. The states are going concerns 
with a substantial degree of govern- 
mental authority. State political 


parties are the units through which 


national political battles are waged. 
And the states have the strength born 
of emotional ties that give us pride 
in local achievement. The eclipse of 
the Lone Star by the North Star has 
not noticeably diminished the pride 
of Texans in the accomplishments of 
what is now only the second largest 
state. We may be Tarheels, or 
Sooners, or 49-ers, we may come 
from Hoosierland or Hulaland, but 
we do identify ourselves with the 
states in which we live. 

. * * 

Let me turn now to the identifica- 
tion of the conditions that will per- 
mit the states to meet the needs of 
the nation. If the United States is 
to flourish as a federal system—as 
the overwhelming majority of the 
nation still believes it should—the 
role of the states will be effective 
only if we insist on action in accord 
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with four briefly stated propositions: 

First, it is logical and natural to 
assume that the national government 
should focus on world problems and 
the truly national problems. There is 
more than enough business here to 
occupy the attention of Congress. 

Second, there is real danger in per- 
mitting governmental authority to be 
over-centralized. The very real 
strengths of our dual system would 
disappear should political paralysis 
afflict either the nation or the states. 
We can condone neither an excess of 
states’ rights nor a long-continued 
drift toward increased national au- 
thority. 

Third, there are positive advan- 
tages in local decisions on a great 
many public issues. The scope and 
quality of public welfare programs, 
some (now federally regulated) 
aspects of unemployment compensa- 
tion, and the management of public 
education will be better defined and 
decided close to home than in Wash- 
ington. And I would also stress that 
local government should be freed and 
strengthened to permit local deci- 
sions (now made in state capitals) 
to be made by local government. 

Finally, we must assume that we 
can improve the capability of the 
states to cope with the “Challenge of 
the Sixties.” The executive budget, 
the Council of State Governments, 
the work of the little Hoover Com- 
missions are recent evidences of the 
existence of a real desire—and 
ability—on the part of the states to 
meet the new responsibilities con- 
fronting us all. 

Building on these propositions, 
what are the goals that we should set 
for the states in the years ahead? 
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Elihu Root once declared that “the 
only way to maintain the power of 
the government is to govern.” We 
sometimes observe the failure of state 
governments to recognize this simple 
truth. If the states are to merit con- 
tinued existence, they must have the 
will to govern. 


But there must also be a way. 
* * * 


The Congress has just established 
an advisory commission to concern 
itself with intergovernmental rela- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this 
delicately balanced commission— 
sugar-coated with state, county and 
city representatives—may serve to 
improve intergovernmental coordina- 
tion. 

I certainly concur in the desirabil- 
ity of a free flow of information be- 
tween levels of government. I have 
conferred with members of Oregon’s 
congressional delegation both in my 
office and in Washington about our 
mutual concerns. Last month, in ad- 
dressing the League of Oregon Cities, 
I called for closer collaboration be- 
tween state and local government, to 
be facilitated by a Division of Inter- 
governmental Services. 

But neither the deliberations of 
the new national commission nor 
these other devices for intergovern- 
mental coordination should distract 
us from the urgent need for a nation- 
wide re-thinking of the role of the 
states—not, I should hope, under 
the sponsorship or domination of the 
national government. 

Through the voluntary instrument 
of state coordination, the Council of 
State Governments, I suggest that in 
the course of the next five years the 
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states should develop an action pro- 
gram that would achieve: 


1. A greater degree of organiza- 
tional similarity among the states, 

2. A reduction of self-defeating 
fiscal and economic competition 
among the states, 

3. An increased ability to antici- 
pate and plan the solution of state 
and local problems, 

4. Wider development of interstate 
solutions to interstate problems. 


Our efforts as states to coordinate 
—or even to compare—our programs 
are often unsuccessful because of 
differences in the way we do things. 
These differences in organization and 
procedure sometimes reflect differ- 
ences in political philosophy but 
overwhelmingly they are the result 
of the fact that we have not ade- 


quately evaluated the thousands of 
years of cumulative experience with 
state government this nation has had 
while we have grown from thirteen 
colonies to 50 states over a period of 
170 years. We should aggressively 


seek a kind of national consensus 
about the meaning of our experience. 

Out of a crisis a generation ago, 
Oregon developed a system for co- 
ordination of our institutions of 
higher education that is widely en- 
vied but rarely emulated. The varia- 
tions in the pattern of higher educa- 
tion are, in my judgment, less the 
result of adaptation to local condi- 
tions than the result of simple inertia. 
And this judgment is confirmed by 
what we find when we engage in the 
comparison of almost every other 
function of state government. We 
must break the shackles of tradition 
that leave state government with or- 
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ganization and procedures that limit 
their ability to deal effectively with 
problems facing. state government. 

One of the strengths of our nation 
has been the fact that ours has been 
a national economy. Barriers to com- 
merce among the states, competition 
in offering tax concessions to mi- 
grating industry, aggressive state- 
sponsored advertising campaigns 
have been increasingly evident as 
our states each seek their own ad- 
vantage. Minnesota’s Governor Free- 
man has proposed to solve one symp- 
tom of this malady by transferring 
some of the states’ revenue-collecting 
function to the national government. 
Transferring the political burden of 
tax collection to the federal govern- 
ment is hardly likely to reduce taxes 
and even less likely to reduce com- 
petition among the states for new in- 


dustry. We have to find a more work- 
able method of averting the excesses 


of interstate economic competition 
that threaten to destroy our free and 
national economy. 

* * * 

In recent years, the Council of 
State Governments has produced a 
number of significant monographs on 
problems confronting the states. Un- 
fortunately the resources of the coun- 
cil, while of high quality, are limited 
and the record of action by the states 
in dealing with these problems dis- 
closes a need for more effective de- 
vices in anticipating and solving 
state problems. The conferences held 
under the sponsorship of the council 
(governors, budget officers, the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference, etc.) 
are valuable, but most states—and 
these national organizations, too— 
need to do a better job of identify- 
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ing the problems we face, in devel- 
oping patterns of solution and in 
securing action. It is in securing 
action that we seem to be particularly 
inept. 

One reason, of course, is that those 
of us in elective office are forced to 
devote a considerable time to the 
task of obtaining and retaining our 
positions of influence. In a demo- 
cratic government, short-term con- 
tracts for policy-makers are inev- 
itable. I trust the good judgment of 
the voters—up to now—but the fact 
remains that every defeated incum- 
bent takes with him to political limbo 
a knowledge about government prob- 
lems and opportunities that his suc- 
cessor can acquire only by arduous 
labor. In my inaugural message I 
recommended one small step to lessen 
this loss by suggesting that former 
governors have floor and speaking 
privileges in the State Senate. While 
this is a beginning, we need to do a 
great deal more to reduce the loss of 
governmental wisdom that accom- 
panies political turnover. 

The federal government, because 
it is a single entity, because turnover 
of personnel is slower and because it 
is a prime focus of public interest, 
suffers less from this weakness than 
do the states. Our cities, at least to 
the extent that we have profession- 
alized city management, are also bet- 
ter off. Better planning and more ef- 
fective action by state government 
will not be likely until we first elim- 
inate the unduly artificial restraints 
on tenure—such as two-year terms 
and one-term limits. 

A second step is to find ways of 
increasing professionalism in state 
government. Civil service is, of 
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course, imperative for non-policy- 
making posts. But we need to in- 
crease Career opportunities for those 
who share policy-making responsi- 
bility. The directors and commis- 
sioners of administration and legis- 
lative fiscal officers occupy crucial 
positions in any state government. 
The heads of some other departments 
also have a professional role to play. 
The states cannot afford their bien- 
nial or quadrennial loss, simply 
through the turn of the political 
wheel of fortune. 

The effective development of river 
basin resources or of imaginative and 
constructive solutions of metropol- 
itan problems have rarely come from 
the states. In such a circumstance, 
national action has been almost in- 
evitable. But these—and other— 


problems are properly the object of 


state or regional solution. This is 
particularly important to me, coming 
from the basin of the Columbia 
River. The states in this basin can 
never achieve their full potential un- 
less the river is fully harnessed to 
multiple use. A regional corporation 
is probably the best solution. The 
problems of river basins and metro- 
politan regions are not national prob- 
lems—unless the states fail to act. 
The states associated in the New 
York Port Authority have demon- 
strated their capacity to cope with 
complex and difficult interstate prob- 
lems. In Oregon, where we have a 
state-sponsored Port of Portland 
Commission and a _ city-sponsored 
Portland Dock Commission, we need 
to improve Oregon’s response to our 
ports’ problems and also to associate 
with the state of Washington in as- 
suring that our solutions are of mu- 
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tual benefit to those who reside on 
both banks of the Columbia. 

The states should move with in- 
creasing vigor to attack their regional 
problems—in many cases by use of 
the interstate compact. I would urge 
the federal government to endorse 
such a policy by providing general 
legislation for each of the various 
kinds of regional problems—legisla- 
tion which would assent to compacts 
containing such provisions as are 
essential to the national interest. 

If the states are going to be full 
partners in the federal system they 
must retain and improve their ability 
to deal effectively with the changing 
complex of problems that require 
governmental solution. The more 
surely the states can move in concert 
in solving state and local problems 
the more sureiy will they be called 
upon to widen their sphere of service. 
Without a conscious program of 
action to cope with state problems 
and opportunities, we can be sure 
that we will drift on a widening flood 
of federal centralization to the Dead 
Sea of national decisions for local 
problems. 

To Laski’s indictment, the states 
must plead: “Not guilty.” 

Our states can be sufficiently pos- 
itive in character. We can move with 
rapidity and, where necessary, with 
uniformity. The positive achieve- 
ments of our states give eloquent 
testimony to their continued capacity 
for this age of crisis. 

The epic of federalism is not over. 
Rather, we stand on the threshold of 
a thrilling chapter in that epic, if 
only we have the wit, the will and 
the wisdom to meet the “Challenge of 
the Sixties.” 





Urbia for Urbanites 


To create superior cities fit for human beings, 


we must accept the automobile for what it is. 


By VICTOR GRUEN* 


TATISTICIANS forecast with 

great certainty that the present 
population growth will continue, 
that the rural population will 
further decrease, and that therefore 
the urban population will increase 
faster than ever. The challenge of 
the sixties is: 


Will we be able to provide func- 
tioning, livable and workable 
cities to take care of the growing 
urban population—or will the 
overwhelming majority of Amer- 
icans in the sixties have to live 
and work in human conglomera- 
tions which no longer have charac- 
teristics to which the terms “ur- 
ban” or “city” apply? 


Most symptoms discernible today 
point to the likelihood that we will 
fail in facing the challenge. We are 
busily engaged in passively destroy- 
ing whatever we had of urban or- 
ganisms and we are resigned to the 
fact that we live in a time of urban 
crisis. 

Living within any organized form 
of society necessitates the accep- 


* Mr. Gruen, senior partner in Victor 
Gruen Associates, has been in the architec- 
tural field since 1924, first in Vienna and, 
since 1938, in New York, Los Angeles and 
other U. S. cities. His organization has 
executed projects ranging in cost from 
$50,000 to $100,000,000 in varied fields— 
commercial, residential, master planning, 
redevelopment, etc. This article is Mr. 
Gruen’s address before the National Con- 
ference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, November 18, 1959. 


tance of certain public responsibili- 
ties and the subordination of certain 
individualistic desires. We do ac- 
cept this truth by having regulated 
our general behavior pattern, by ac- 
cepting a certain political order an- 
chored in the constitution and the 
bill of rights and by living within 
a certain legal framework. We re- 
ject the acceptance of these truths 
completely in our relation to urban 
organization. In this respect we can 
be best described as “anarchists.” 
Compared with other civilized coun- 
tries, our public urban institutions 
are on a shockingly low level. This 
applies to public transportation, 
school systems, hospitals, city parks, 
city streets and to every other as- 
pect of urban environmental quali- 
ties. 

Every attempt of those who be- 
lieve in and fight for urban and 
public improvement is brought to 
a standstill by the followers of a 
new cult which, instead of the gold- 
en calf, has chosen as its goddess 
the private automobile. The be- 
lievers, whom for the sake of brev- 
ity I will call “autocrats,” have 
raised their goddess'on a high pedes- 
tal and they preach complete sub- 
jugation to this “higher mechanical 
being.” They accept automobile 
traffic in the same manner that 
former heathen religions accepted 
elementary phenomena like the sun 
and the rain, thunder and earth- 
quakes—as superior elementary 
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forces with which man cannot pre- 
sume to tangle. They pay tribute to 
the new goddess not only through 
monthly installment payments but 
also by prostrating themselves or, as 
the foreword of the proposed New 
York zoning resolution states, “by 
paying deference to the automobile.” 

How deeply autocrats believe in 
their dogma may be best illustrated 
by a statement in a report concern- 
ing the rebuilding of Los Angeles 
downtown, which reads, “The pe- 
destrian remains as _ the largest 
single obstacle to free traffic move- 
ment.” The cult of the autocrats, 
which I will name “autocrazity” is 
perfectly willing to sacrifice our 
cities on the altar of the new god- 
dess. Their evangelists preach cease- 
lessly that everything must be done 
to facilitate and increase the flow 
of automobile traffic. 

* » * 

Autocratic fanatics have already 
succeeded in leveling large parts of 
downtown cores of our cities, which 
now resemble the worst bombed out 
European cities as they looked after 
the war. Some of our city cores, in 
fact, represent only tremendous 
parking lots and road accumula- 
tions, rendered inefficient by the few 
buildings which have resisted, for 
some inexplicable reason, the holo- 
caust. 

Everybody, it seems, has fallen 
under the spell of the autocratic 
fanatics. Downtown merchants, 
rapidly losing their shoppers, are 
yelling for more and more parking 
space. City administrations prescribe 
that every newly erected building 
must provide altars to the autocraz- 
ity in the form of car storage space. 
Traffic planners favor the slicing up 
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of the urban fabric, the sacrificing 
of parks and historic buildings, the 
widening of streets, the narrowing 
of sidewalks. Impressed by the 
evangelistic fervor of the autocrats, 
the urban citizen is willing to give 
up privacy, quietude, restfulness, 
beauty and, when called upon, his 
very life, for the representatives of 
the deity from Detroit. 

A few years ago Wilfred Owen, 
one of the most knowledgeable men 
in the field of transportation, stated 
with conviction, “We cannot be 
both motorized and_ urbanized.” 
What was then a prophetic remark 
based on sound thinking is today 
proven by hard figures and facts. 
Statistics show that the economic 
well-being of any city center de- 
creases in exact proportion to the 
increase of private automobile traf- 
fic within the built-up area. 

In Chicago, for example, the loop 
area was entered in 1958 by 55 per 
cent more people by automobile 
than in 1954. Business of State 
Street department stores dropped 
during that time by 16.3 per cent, 
and the number of people entering 
by public transportation by 13.2 
per cent. 

Manhattan was entered on a typi- 
cal business day in 1956 by 171,000 
more people coming by automobile 
than in 1948, yet 350,000 fewer 
people altogether entered Manhat- 
tan daily in 1956 than in 1948! 
Half a million people a day have 
been lost in those eight years as 
passengers of public transportation. 
Thus, an increase of 36 per cent 
daily in the volume of motor ve- 
hicles entering the business and 
shopping district of Manhattan has 
been accompanied by a decline of 
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about 12 per cent of the total of 
people who come into the hub area 
of New York. 

If we continue to follow, like a 
flock of sheep, the preachings of the 
autocrats, we will bankrupt public 
transportation and any other form 
of mass transportation. We will lay 
waste the centers of our cities and, 
by doing so, destroy any form of 
urban organization. We will wipe 
out what is being referred to as “ur- 
ban culture.” 

* cod » 

Before we continue on this path 
of de-urbanizing urban areas, we 
should seriously ask ourselves 
whether the shiny, fin-tailed, many 
horse-powered images of the new 
automatic cult are really worth the 
sacrifice. In the past, human 
achievements and human progress 
had their mainsprings in urbia. 
Athens and Rome, Paris, Vienna, 
London, Peiping, Tokyo, New York 
and Chicago, and an endless array 
of other cities past and present, 
were the cradles of human thought 
and human progress. Only urbia 
was able to provide the climate, the 
physical possibility of human com- 
munications, the concentration of 
brainpower and talent essential to 
intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment. 

Our democratic system depends 
on the possibilities which only di- 
rect human communications afford. 
Should we be willing to swap ur- 
ban organizations which have been 
accepted as the symbols of the status 
of a civilization for a formless, 
sprawling, diffused and confused 
conglomeration in which all direct 
human communication would have 
to be replaced by vicarious experi- 
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ences through electronic devices like 
television, videophone or other 
gadgets? 

The challenge of the sixties, as I 
stated in the beginning, is to see to 
it that we still will have “urbia” for 
the millions of newly arriving urban- 
ites. The ways and means to cre- 
ate better, more livable, more work- 
able and more beautiful cities are in 
our hands but we can apply them 
only if we can defeat the cult of 
“autocrazity.” 

Some of you might have gained 
the impression that I want you all 
to go out with hatchets and destroy 
every car you see. Don’t be 
cerned. I am not asking for 
I have nothing against auto- 
In fact, I own one myself 


con- 
vio- 
lence. 


mobiles. 


—even if it is only a small one. I 
think they are extremely useful ap- 
pliances—like electric toasters, dish- 


washers and vacuum cleaners. We 
know we will have more and more 
of them—and that is fine with me 
as long as we can arrange things so 
that they can actually move. 

What I am asking is that the 
automobile be dethroned from its 
high pedestal as a symbol of divinity 
and that, like all the other appli- 
ances, it be put in its proper place 
and utilized where and when it is 
needed, without interfering with the 
more important rights of human be- 
ings who, at least for the time being, 
are still in the majority. 

To some degree, even the most 
fanatic autocrat recognizes. that 
there are certain places in which 
the automobile does not belong. 
Even the most emotional sports car 
fan does not take the object of his 
adoration into bed. It is still un- 
usual to find even the most elegant 
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highway cruiser in the living room. 
And, with the exception of a few 
slowly rotating but otherwise harm- 
less symbols of the cult, automo- 
biles are kept out of hotel lobbies, 
air terminals and railroad stations. 

All I am asking for is that we 
expand logically our pattern of eti- 
quette with regard to living with 
our mechanized servants. We need 
a kind of Emily Post on the theme 
of how to live with our mechanized 
gadgets. I am by no means advo- 
cating a turning back of the wheels 
of history. On the contrary, it is a 
logical continuation of our behavior 
pattern with regard to other trans- 
portation novelties. After the first 


excitement died down, we took rail- 
roads off our main streets and sep- 
arated them neatly from our urban 
environment. Nobody has ever pro- 
posed building garden apartments 


on both sides of an airport runway. 
We have even gotten rid of elevated 
trains in New York and we now 
have our rapid transit within cities 
underground. 

* * * 

What I am asking for is a return 
to sanity and an application of the 
same principles which we follow 
with regard to railroads, airplanes, 
rapid transit, sewers and water lines, 
electric power lines, which at least 
in our more civilized urban centers 
are all removed from visibility. 

Concentrated human activities— 
whether they are concerned with 
working or selling or learning or 
dwelling—are just not compatible 
with the noises, smells and dangers 
of mechanized traffic; and mechan- 
ized traffic is steadily and extremely 
disturbed by human activities. 

Traffic cannot flow between struc- 
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tures which steadily receive and 
emit people and all types of ve- 
hicles. And people are steadily and 
extremely disturbed in all their pur- 
suits, in their privacy and in their 
peace of mind by steady streams of 
mechanized traffic. 

The old system of separation, con- 
sisting of sidewalks and driving 
lanes, was compatible with the horse 
and buggy age. It has become im- 
practical and insufficient with our 
economic growth, with the increased 
number of mechanized vehicles and 
the greater speed which we are able 
to attain. Logically we have to de- 
vise a new method of separation for 
our times. 

Recognizing the need for greater 
separation, the new pattern will have 
to provide separate areas for trans- 
portation and separate areas for all 
types of human activities. A cellu- 
lar form of urban organization will 
result. Human activity cells will 
be pedestrian islands separated from 
each other by landscaped areas in 
which various means of transporta- 
tion will have their specific rights- 
of-way. A number of such activity 
cells will be grouped in cluster-like 
fashion around core cells contain- 
ing, depending on the size of the 
urban organism, the necessary com- 
mon facilities for work, trade, ad- 
ministration, cultural, recreational 
and educational pursuits. 

In the case of a large metropoli- 
tan area, a great number of such 
cell clusters will surround a metro- 
politan core area, which again is or- 
ganized into a number of activity 
cells of the highest order. In the 
case of large urban organisms, pub- 
lic transportation will make interior 
points of activity cells accessible 
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through underground facilities. All 
other transportation, however, will 
only be brought as close as possible 
to each cell by means of surround- 
ing loop roads with directly adjoin- 
ing car storage areas and terminal 
facilities for public transportation 
carriers. 

This newly emerging urban pat- 
tern has not found expression by 
implementation in large urban areas 
up to now. But there are hundreds 
of new urban elements on a smaller 
scale which represent the new pat- 
tern. The large suburban shopping 
centers, college campuses, industrial 
parks, office building clusters, amuse- 
ment parks like Disneyland, are ex- 
cellent examples. 

The plans which my firm has de- 
veloped for cities like Fort Worth, 
Texas; Kalamazoo, Michigan; St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Green Bay, Wisconsin; Fresno, 
California; and others illustrate 
how the new planning pattern can 
be superimposed without the neces- 
sity for large scale physical destruc- 
tion of existing cities. 

The planning principles of separa- 
tion of traffic which we have ex- 
pounded over the last ten years, 
together with the impact of the for- 
midable success of pedestrian malls 
in large shopping centers, have not 
failed to get recognition. In the 
last few months there has been a 
rash of downtown mall projects. 
Over 50 such experiments were re- 
cently listed. Most of them are of 
experimental and temporary nature 
but at least one, the mall in Kala- 
mazoo, was installed on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Because we have included the pe- 
destrian island concept in all of our 
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downtown planning projects, we find 
ourselves now in the embarrassing 
position of being credited, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with being the 
cause of these mall experiments. 
Frankly speaking, we are quite up- 
set about them. We believe that 
not only will they be ineffective 
after the first excitement over the 
unusual sight of grass and bushes 
in a downtown street has died down, 
but that they may prove downright 
dangerous with respect to long range 
over-all planning efforts. If the ex- 
pected long range success does not 
occur—which in our opinion is most 
likely—then the citizenry at large 
and the businessmen specifically 
will claim that this is just proof 
that the ideas of long-haired and 
egg-headed planners do not work. 
* * * 

The trouble with these mall ex- 
periments is that they are not based 
at all on planning considerations. 
They are rather the result of promo- 
tional and advertising mentality, 
with the aim of creating sensations, 
and are quite similar to other down- 
town promotional activities like dol- 
lar days, parades, etc. The creation 
of pedestrian areas downtown can 
be successful only if it is accom- 
plished as an integral part of an 
over-all plan. In fact it is probably 
one of the last measures for imple- 
mentation within a carefully sche- 
duled revitalization plan, and it just 
cannot be the beginning. 

Only after proper access from sub- 
urban areas toward the central bus- 
iness district has been achieved for 
private as well as public transporta- 
tion, only after a belt road system 
around the downtown core together 
with directly adjoining terminal fa- 
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cilities for public transportation and 
storage facilities for private cars has 
been constructed, only after a sys- 
tem for servicing downtown build- 
ings has been implemented, can the 
creation of pedestrian districts be 
accomplished. 

The replacement of the choking 
ring of slums which we find around 
most of our downtown cores by new 
high density residential areas is an- 
other prerequisite to the improve- 
ment of the environmental qualities 
of the downtown core, of which the 
pedestrian island concept is a part. 

The trouble with the mall experi- 
ments (including the permanent one 
in Kalamazoo which, in fact, was 
part of the over-all plan which our 
office developed for that city) is 


that they are spatially limited, poor- 
ly executed, promotional measures 
based on a complete misunderstand- 


ing of the whole problem. They are 
the direct outcome of the desire 
which most downtown interests share 
to do quickly and cheaply some- 
thing spectacular and to rely on pat- 
ent medicines rather than a thor- 
ough treatment. 

The downtown mall experiments 
are only another measure in the end- 
less series of single, unrelated meas- 
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garages and parking lots, scramble 
crossings, spot redevelopment, new 
street lighting and all the other gim- 
micks which are so popular because 
they create for a time a certain 
amount of excitement and can be 
implemented without the invest- 
ment of too much brain-power or 
too much money. 
” ” . 


Only if we recognize that the ur- 
ban crisis, which is the outcome of 
deep-seated disease which has pro- 
gressed for 50 years, cannot be 
cured by administering aspirin in 
the form of unrelated small meas- 
ures, but that an over-all treatment 
based on a clear understanding of 
the problems is needed, will we be 
successful in revitalizing our cities. 

Only if we are willing to accept 
the automobile for what it is—a 
servant to mankina and not a deity; 
only if we are willing to progress 
in a civilized manner, enlarging our 
concepts concerning the separation 
of incompatible uses; only then will 
we be able to live up to the chal- 
lenge of the sixties and create supe- 
rior cities of truly human environ- 
mental qualities for the dramatically 
increasing urban population. 





A New Cabinet Post? 


Department of urban development, with its head 
a White House spokesman, claimed as urgent need. 


By WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON* 


WO-THIRDS of the American 
people now live in urban areas. 
During the next twenty to 25 years 
our population will increase by 100 
million people. Virtually all this 
population growth will occur on the 
suburban fringes of metropolitan 
areas. At that time, 80 per cent of 
our population will become urban- 
ized, leaving only 20 per cent in 
farm and rural non-farm areas. Al- 
ready more than three-fourths of 
our economic wealth and productive 
capacity is concentrated in cities 
comprising less than 3 per cent of 
our land area. These cities are our 
greatest source of economic and 
military strength. Our national 
welfare is dependent upon their con- 
tinued efficiency as instruments of 
production in our economy. 
Despite these unchallenged facts, 
urban areas continue to be grossly 
underrepresented in state legisla- 
tures and in Congress. They are 
taxed heavily to pay the costs of 
governmental services to others and 
receive no corresponding benefits in 
return for their tax contributions. 
Urban people are willing to con- 


* Dr. Wheaton, president of the Na- 
tional Housing Conference, is director 
of the Institute for Urban Studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania and pro- 
fessor of city planning at that institution. 
This article is Dr. Wheaton’s address be- 
fore the National Conference on Gov- 
ernment of the National Municipal League, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, November 18, 
1959. 


tinue to carry their fair share of the 
costs of government. But we can 
no longer close our eyes to the fact 
that the tax drain on cities is im- 
pairing their ability to remain effi- 
cient wealth producers. Unless they 
can obtain the funds they need to 
modernize transportation systems, 
rebuild blighted areas, clear slums, 
invigorate declining industrial dis- 
tricts, educate and provide for the 
health of their children, American 
cities may decline in efficiency and 
be unable to carry the huge tax 
loads for defense and aids to other 
areas which they have done in the 
past. 

Traditional goals of reapportion- 
ment and fairer legislative represen- 
tation are essential to the long range 
welfare of urban areas, but this will 
be a long and tortuous process, one 
unlikely to be completed in the fore- 
seeable future. In their search for 
fairer representation, urban areas 
also have recognized that the center 
of power in our society has shifted 
in this century from the state gov- 
ernments to the national govern- 
ment and from legislative bodies to 
the executive. Certainly the last 
session of Congress demonstrated 
the overwhelming power of the ex- 
ecutive branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. Indeed some form of 
representation in the _ executive 
branch may be almost as important 
as reapportionment, for it is in the 
White House that many of the most 
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important decisions regarding our 
society are made. 

Even the most cursory examina- 
tion of the organization of the 
federal government reveals a con- 
siderable imbalance in federal ad- 
ministrative structure. The farmers, 
now comprising less than twenty 
million people, are represented by 
an enormously powerful Agriculture 
Department offering a vast array of 
services. Business is represented at 
the Cabinet table by a secretary of 
commerce, who ostensibly represents 
several million business firms and 
who works hard for some of them. 
Our fifteen or twenty million organ- 
ized workers are supposed to have 
representation in the Department of 
contain- 


Labor. The western states, 


ing but a fraction of the population, 
are represented by the Department 


of the Interior. The Cabinet, in 
short, consists largely of representa- 
tives of minority groups, special in- 
terests or special programs. Each of 
these had its historical justification 
and any reasonably objective review 
demonstrate that each con- 
major way to the 

American civiliza- 


would 
tributed in a 
advancement of 
tion. 

But our urban areas are not rep- 
resented at the Cabinet table and 
our federal programs, as a con- 
sequence, are ludicrously inadequate 
in facing urban problems. Failure 
to face or deal with the problem 
of civil defense is an example. Fail- 
ure to face or deal with the problem 
of mass transit in cities is another 
example. Recurring conflicts be- 
tween highway and urban renewal 
programs and our inability to launch 
a mass housing program that will 
help cities are other illustrations. 
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We do not even have any federal 
program of research which is devel- 
oping a systematic body of knowl- 
edge on urban problems. 

The Department of Agriculture 
can tell us what crops are planted 
on almost every acre of ground in 
every county in every season of the 
year for the last quarter century. 
No federal agency has any data on 
urban land use of any sort. The ur- 
ban land is worth much more than 
the farm land and holds five times 
as many people and produces far 
more wealth. We know precisely 
how many farm buildings there are 
in the United States, but we have no 
data on the number of factory build- 
We spend more money on re- 
earch on potatoes than we do on 
urban economics. We spend twenty 
or thirty times as much money on 
farm housing research as we spend 
on urban housing research. 


* * * 


ings. 


Now let us review the proposals 
which have made to give 
greater recognition to urban 
areas in the federal administrative 
structure. Twenty-two years ago, 
the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management called at- 
tention to these needs and urged 
that the Bureau of the Budget as- 
sume responsibility for the coordi- 
nation of policies affecting urban 
areas. At the same time, the com- 
mittee urged field level coordination 
of federal administrative agencies so 
as to reduce conflicts between fed- 
eral programs. In the same year, 
the National Resources Committee 
urged establishment of a program 
of urban research in the federal gov- 
ernment and the establishment of 
a coordinator of urban policies. It 


been 
our 
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also urged a thorough examination 
of the impact of tax and fiscal poli- 
cies on urban and other areas. Now 
it would appear that 22 years pro- 
vides ample time for the test of an 
idea, or should we wait for another 
22 years? 

As recently as three years ago we 
saw a revival of the coordinator 
idea. Indeed, we have had at least 
three coordinators charged with 
some responsibility in this area— 
Governor Howard Pyle, Robert E. 
Merriam, and General John Stewart 
Bragdon—and we are all familiar 
with the results. I suggest that the 
history of federal administration 
amply demonstrates the utter fail- 
ure of coordinators as a means for 
solving major long range problems. 

* * * 

The second class of suggestion is 
that there should be an interdepart- 
mental committee on urban affairs. 
This dodge has produced some of 
the most spectacular failures in fed- 
eral administrative history, as our 
experience with river basin commit- 
tees, civil defense, the National 
Housing Council and others amply 
demonstrates. It seems there can be 
no argument that interdepartmental 
coordinating committees provide a 
forum for discussion between bu- 
reaucrats guaranteed to produce no 
significant change in policy or other 
effective action. This is not to say 
that they are not useful means for 
administrative coordination. merely 
that they are not very helpful in 
resolving national policy issues. 

Finally, there are proposals for 
the reorganization of federal depart- 
mental structure. Here I believe his- 
tory is instructive and shows a 
persistent need for a Federal De- 
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partment of Urban Development 
and ‘Housing. The President’s 
Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement of 1937 recommended es- 
tablishment of two new federal de- 
partments—one dealing with social 
security and another dealing with 
public works. In subsequent years 
the Security Agency was established 
first as an agency and later as the 
present Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

The Department of Public Works 
was not established. Instead, these 
functions were divided between a 
newly created Federal Works Agency 
and a newly created Federal Loan 
Agency. In the war years, the neces- 
sity for concentrating on war hous- 
ing resulted in another reorganiza- 
tion which combined some works and 
some loan functions in the National 
Housing Agency and transferred re- 
maining loan functions to the De- 
partment of Commerce. During the 
postwar years, the remaining func- 
tions of the Federal Works Agency 
were transferred to the Housing and 
Home Finanse-Agency or other fed- 
eral departments, so that the pres- 
ent Housing and Home Finance 
Agency contains many of the ele- 
ments originally proposed for a De- 
partment of Public Works and later 
placed in the Federal Works Agency 
or the Federal Loan Agency. Under 
the acid test of twenty years of trial 
and error, the Housing Agency has 
proven to be a viable package of 
federal programs, while the works 
and loan concepts have been tried 
and found wanting. 

If we examine the Housing Agen- 
cy we find that it is no longer a 
housing agency. It contains pro- 
grams of housing and urban renew- 
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al and I remind you that 20 per cent 
of urban renewal in the future can 
be the renewal of commercial and 
industrial areas. It contains the 
operating remains of the shelf of 
public works ideas. It contains the 
Bureau of Community Facilities 
with a program of aids to local com- 
munity facilities and public works, 
and for many years served the 
building and planning functions of 
federal education and health pro- 
grams. The Housing Agency ad- 
ministers a program of grants for 
local, county and state planning as- 
sistance and assorted other func- 
tions, all affecting the development 
of urban areas. Indeed, the only 
major development aids of the fed- 
eral government to urban areas 


which are not now contained in the 
Housing Agency appear to be urban 


roads and highways and aids for 
school buildings and hospitals, to 
the extent that we have such pro- 
grams. 

In short, I would contend that 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency has already become a De- 
partment of Urban Development 
and Housing in all but name and 
prestige. The HHFA has a budget 
and staff which exceeds that of some 
federal departments so that, on 
grounds of size as well as perma- 
nence, departmental status would 
appear to be justified. 

Of the arguments against a fed- 
eral department dealing with urban 
problems, only one appears to have 
any substance. This is the conten- 
tion that a Department of Urban 
Affairs would be a monster embrac- 
ing most of the activities of the fed- 
eral government. Indeed, that would 
be the case if we were to try to 
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consolidate in one department all 
federal programs dealing in any way 
with urban areas. We would then 
have within such a department a 
Division of Labor, a Division of 
Business, a Division of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, a Division of 
Conservation, and so on. This ar- 
gues persuasively against a depart- 
ment dealing with all urban affairs. 

The same objections cannot be 
raised against a Department of Ur- 
ban Development and Housing. 
During the next twenty years, urban 
development problems will be the 
most urgent ones facing our cities 
and towns. During these years, they 
must accommodate a_ population 
roughly double their present figure. 
They will be obsessed with the prob- 
lems of providing housing and com- 
munity facilities and with the prob- 
lems of financing this enormous 
development. The crucial problems 
of future cities will be framed by 
the development activities of the 
next generation. 


* * * 


It is sometimes argued that a de- 
partment organized on geographic 
grounds cannot embrace all the 
problems encompassed in its par- 
ticular area. This is true of all fed- 
eral departments. The Agriculture 
Department, primarily serving agri- 
cultural areas, is also concerned 
with the marketing of agricultural 
products in urban areas. It deals 
with local produce markets and with 
international trade in agricultural 
products. Similarly, a Federal De- 
partment of Urban Development 
and Housing, while concentrating 
on urban areas, might have some 
programs of aid to other areas, while 
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some other departments conduct 
programs of aid to urban people. 
The primary reason for a Fed- 
eral Department of Urban Develop- 
ment, however, is to secure a seat 
at the bargaining table for our ur- 
ban communities. Decisions are 
made in the White House. Urban 
areas are not represented there to- 
day. They cannot be adequately 
represented by persons who do not 
command the national prestige, in- 
fluence and power characteristic of 
department heads. In Washington, 
unfortunately, the flaming sword of 
truth is a poor substitute for the 
broad axe of influence. In Washing- 
ton, influence is largely measured 
by prestige, payrolls and budgets, 
and only a Cabinet officer com- 
manding ample amounts of these 
can represent urban people. A de- 


partment representing cities would 


have this influence and it would 
have the ability to represent all ur- 
ban interests at the Cabinet level, 
something no coordinator can ever 
have. 

Further on this point, if you will 
examine the Cabinet officers of the 
last 25 years, you will be struck by 
the scarcity of former mayors in the 
President’s Cabinet. There have 
been a few, but only when a mayor 
has first gone on to be a governor 
or a senator has he achieved Cabi- 
net status. This is a grievous defi- 
ciency in our national political af- 
fairs—our richest seed bed for 
political leadership, the cities and 
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towns of our country, has been seri- 
ously neglected in national affairs. 
Surely no one can bring a more 
vivid experience of the needs of 
American society to Washington 
than one who has been mayor of one 
of our great cities. 
* * * 

Eight years ago, the National 
Housing Conference recommended 
to Congress the establishment of a 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. In subsequent years, 
this recommendation has _ secured 
the support of the A.F. of L., C.1.0., 
American Municipal Association, 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the 
many civic, religious and patriotic 
organizations which have played an 
active role in the development of 
housing and urban renewal legisla- 
tion. 

We believe fervently that our 
cities are now overwhelmingly the 
most important aspect of American 
life and that the political leadership 
of American communities has a far 
more profound understanding of the 
problems of twentieth century Amer- 
ica than any other group of politi- 
cal leaders. Because of the economic 
importance of cities, their political 
importance and their social import- 
ance, we believe they deserve repre- 
sentation along with other major 
groups in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent. Only when they secure that 
representation will the needs of ur- 
ban areas be reflected in national 


policy. 
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States and Cities 
Vote Many Changes 


Amendments to Charters, 
Constitutions Authorized 
LTHOUGH this was an “oft” year 
for the November elections, a con- 


state constitutional 
questions were 


siderable number of 
amendments and 
adopted, including eight amendments in 
New York State out of nine submitted. 
Important governmental changes occurred 


other 


in cities, including adoptions of the coun- 
cil-manager plan, abandonments of the 


old commission plan in favor of the 
strong-mayor plan in four Pennsylvania 
cities and the replacement of a bicameral 
city legislature in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts—one of four such in the United 
under a 


single chamber 


charter A 


States—by a 
strong-mayor number of 
cities elected charter commissions. Elec- 
tion results so far as available are given 


below. 


Voters Pass 


On State Issues 

Nine 
ments were 
New York, after having been passed at 
legislature. Eight 


proposed constitutional amend- 


submitted to the voters of 


two sessions of the 
were approved by large majorities, the 
largest being for No. 3, which bars 
public officials from retaining their offices 
if they refuse to testify before grand 
juries in relation to any office held by 
them in: the previous five years. This 
was adopted by a vote of over two and 
a half to one. 

Others receiving votes of 
to one were No. 7, authorizing localities 
to increase pension benefits paid to re- 
tired policemen and firemen and to their 


over two 
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widows; and No. l, creating a Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles in place of the 
present Motor Vehicle Division of the 
Finance Department. 

Adopted by somewhat less than two 
to one were No. 9, permitting munici- 
palities to engage in joint borrowing for 
the construction of joint facilities; and 
No. 8, authorizing the legislature to 
adopt federal income tax regulations by 
reference for state income tax purposes. 

Three were approved about one and a 
half to one. No. 5 permits primary elec- 
tions to be omitted where party designees 
are uncontested—a feature of the Na- 
tional Municipal League’s Model Direct 
Primary Election New York 
becomes the state to adopt 
the principle. No. 6 authorizes the 


System. 
nineteenth 
legis- 
state barge canal 
No. 2 per- 
“Northway” to en- 


lature to transfer the 
to the federal 


planned 


government. 
mits the 
croach on the Adirondack forest preserve 
on its route from Albany to Plattsburgh. 

The defeated amendment, which had 
aroused bitter controversy, would 
permitted New York City to 
$500 million outside the debt limit (in 
addition to previously authorized exemp- 


have 
borrow 


tions), specifically for school 
but indirectly 


power for other purposes. It received an 


purposes 


extending borrowing 


_ 


adverse vote of about 57 per cent state- 


wide; the unfavorable result in New 
York City was heavier.! 

In commenting on the election, which 
involved choice of many judges as well 
as constitutional questions, the New 
York Times said: “We look forward 
to the election day—distant, we fear— 
that will submit a state constitution that 
is simple, concise and designed to end 


constant amendment, and as part of that 


1 See the Review, November 1959, 
page 538; see also page 593, this issue. 
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constitution a judicial system based on 
appointment rather than election.” 

In New Jersey three statewide prop- 
ositions were before the people. One 
would have authorized the state to place 
its credit behind $430 million of bonds 
of the New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
if the bondholders would permit the use 
of surplus turnpike revenue, primarily 
for financial relief of commuter railroads 
and bus lines.2 It was defeated by about 
868,000 votes to 642,000, largely because 
of heavy opposition in Jersey City and 
other parts of Hudson County, where 
it was feared that the railroads would 
be relieved of heavy local taxes without 
assurance that the communities would 
be reimbursed by the state. 

The voters approved a $66,800,000 
bond issue for state college construction. 
The third statewide referendum, to au- 
thorize games of chance in amusement 
areas, was successful, especially in the 
“shore counties.” 

A fourth referendum, held in fifteen of 
the state’s 21 counties, permits specified 
types of business to operate on Sundays. 
It was approved in twelve counties but 
is being opposed in court as unconstitu- 
tional. 

In PENNSYLVANIA two constitutional 
amendments providing for annual ses- 
sions of the legislature and protecting 
the franchise for voters who move within 
60 days of an election were approved in 
a light vote. Legislative sessions in even- 
numbered years are limited to matters 
of revenues and appropriations. A pro- 
posed amendment to increase the borrow- 
ing capacity of school districts was de- 
feated, although supported by the two 
political parties. 

In Oxn10 two amendments were ap- 
‘proved. One allows cities to provide 
water and sewer services outside their 
boundaries without the former limit of 
50 per cent of the total amount of such 


2 See the Review, October 1959, page 
490; see also page 594, this issue. 
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service; this is of special importance in 
Ka:uilton County, much of which is sup- 
plied with water by Cincinnati. The 
other permits the legislature to increase 
the number of judges within the Court 
of Appeals districts. 

KENTUCKY voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment providing a bonus for 
veterans of the Spanish-American and 
subsequent wars in individual amounts 
up to $300 for domestic and $500 for 
foreign service, to be financed by retail 
sales taxes for 30 years. It is expected 
to be tested in the courts as it presents 
several questions as to meaning, imple- 
mentation and enforcement.’ 

In FLormpA an amendment to reappor- 
tion the state for legislative elections was 
defeated, the vote in favor being about 
45 per cent. It would have added six 
senators and eight representatives for 
the more populous counties, which would 
still be greatly underrepresented, how- 
ever. Approximately one-fifth of the 
registered voters participated. The ad- 
verse vote was especially heavy in the 
Miami area. The compromise measure 
had been vigorously supported by Gover- 
nor LeRoy Collins. Opponents stressed 
that it would remove from the constitu- 
tion the requirement that Senate districts 
shall be “as nearly equal in population 
as practicable,” and would substitute 
“fairness and equity among districts 
based on population, geographic area and 
economic affinity.” 


Council-Manager Plan 


Developments 


Troy, New York, (1950 population 
72,311) voted two to one on November 
3 for adoption of a _ council-manager 
charter, which had been put forward on 
a nonpartisan basis. 

WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON, (popu- 


8 See also page 594, this issue. 


4 See the Review, July 1959, page 
356; November 1959, page 547. 
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lation about 26,500) voted 3,107 to 2,358 
on November 3 to adopt the council- 
manager plan. According to state law 
a council of seven will be chosen at a 
special election, as there is no regular 
municipal election scheduled for 1960. 
The council may well be chosen in 
March, when there is a school board 
election. It will supplant a three-man 
commission which had replaced a mayor- 
council. plan in 1911. A council-manager 
proposal had been defeated in 1954 by a 
600-vote margin. This year’s campaign 
has been spearheaded by the League of 
Women Voters and thé Council-Manager 
Association. 

Rye, New York, (1950 population 
11,721) adopted a  council-manager 
amendment to its charter by a vote of 
2,832 to 1,898 on November 3, and City 
Controller W. H. Selzer has been named 
as acting manager pending the selection 
of a permanent manager, probably before 
the end of January. At the same election 
Mayor R. P. Hughes, Republican, an 
opponent of the manager plan, was re- 
elected, 2,980 to 2,675, over T. I. Sheri- 
dan, who had campaigned for the plan. 
Mest members of the council opposed 
the plan but were reelected. 

Moses Lake, WASHINGTON, (popula- 
tion about 11,000) adopted the council- 
manager plan by a vote of 531 to 180 
on November 3. A seven-member coun- 
cil is to be elected. 

BrINKLEY, ARKANSAS, (1950 popula- 
tion 4,173) voted 402 228 for the 
council-manager plan on October 22. A 
council or board of directors is to be 
elected and it is expected that the plan 
will be operative some time in January 
1960. 

Boutper City, Nevapa, (3,903) for- 
merly administered by the federal gov- 
ernment, has adopted the council-mana- 
ger plan. 

The city council of Witcox, Arizona, 
(1959 population 2,449) appointed a city 
manager at its October 19 meeting. The 


to 
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appointee has been the city clerk for 
twelve years. 

Sparta, New Jersey, (1950 popula- 
tion 1,800) adopted a council-manager 
charter at the November 3 election, 
1,109 to 921. Five councilmen will be 
elected at large. 

The International City Managers’ 
Association has recently added Grmroy 
(4,951) and Rep Brurr (4,905), Catr- 
FORNIA, to its official list of council- 
manager communities; also MorRIsvILLe, 
PENNSYLVANIA, (6,787) where a mana- 
ger ordinance was adopted on Septem- 
ber 8. 


7 * 


Worcester, MASSACHUSETTS, voted 
35,081 to 31,019 on November 3 to re- 
tain Plan E—council-manager with pro- 
portional representation. 

Brockton, MASSACHUSETTS, voted to 
abandon the council-manager plan, 
10,461 to 10,003. 

PorTtLanp, Connecticut, defeated a 
proposal to adopt the town manager plan 
by a vote of 2,746 to 1,612 on October 5. 

Mirorp, CoNNECTICUT, which voted in 
June to shift from council-manager to 
weak-mayor government, effective No- 
vember 9, has elected as mayor the 
former manager, Charles R. Iovino, 
against opposition of politicians. His 
nominating petitions were declared to be 
too late but he was elected by a write-in 
vote of 5,563, of which number 258 were 
disallowed because of giving only his 
last mame. His Democratic competitor 
received 3,975 votes; the Republican 
contender, 3,088.1 

ALTOONA, PENNSYLVANIA, voted 11,587 
to 10,057 on November 3 against adop- 
tion of a council-manager charter. New 
CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA, did likewise, 
8,505 to 4,233. 

In Vienna, West VIRGINIA, petitions 
calling for election of a charter board 
have been filed. An election is expected 
by the end of 1959. The council-manager 
plan is being given much attention. 


1 See also page 561, this issue. 
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In Punta Gorpa, Fiorina, a charter 
board of five members elected recently 
has decided to draft a council-manager 
charter. The population has been grow- 
ing and is now estimated at 5,000. 

Totepo, Ox10, voted 49,626 to 41,289 
on November 3 to retain the council- 
manager plan and at the same time 
elected a nine-member council contain- 
ing four members of the City Manager 
League slate. Another proposal, for the 
direct election of the mayor, who would 
vote only in case of a tie but would have 
had a limited veto power, was defeated 
54,895 to 26,496. The margin of 8,337 
for the council-manager plan as against 
the strong-mayor plan much less 
than two years ago, when a similar pro- 
posal was defeated by a margin of 33,809. 
This year’s election marked the eighth 
time in 31 years when the voters have 
passed on the issue of strong-mayor 
versus council-manager government. The 
first manager charter proposal was re- 
jected in 1928. The plan was turned 
down again in 1931 but was adopted 
in 1934. Since then the voters have de- 
feated five attempts to repeal it. 

* * . 

ATHENS, OHIO, 
manager proposal on November 3 by a 
vote of 1,910 to 1,104. 

BATTLE CrEEK, MICHIGAN, 
4,571 to 835 on November 3 to 
a charter commission. All nine members 
elected have stated they favor the coun- 


was 


rejected a council- 


voted 
elect 


cil-manager plan, which had previously 


received a two-to-one vote in an ad- 


visory election. 

A petition with 327 signatures, calling 
for a vote on the question of abandoning 
plan, has filed in 
ILLINOIS, had 


the manager been 
WoopstTock, 
the present plan seven years. 

Kirkwoop, Missouri, rejected a pro- 
posed council-manager charter, 4,009 to 
3,512, on November 3. 

OvatHE, Kansas, voted 802 to 753 
on November 3 against adoption of a 
proposal. 


which has 


council-manager 
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In SWEETWATER, TEXAS, which has had 
a council-manager plan since 1928, peti- 
tions have been prepared by a small 
group favoring a change to the mayor- 
council form, with the council elected 
by districts and the mayor, secretary, 
attorney, tax assessor and city judge all 
to be elected at large. 


Puesio, CoLtorapo, by a vote of 2,137 
to 761 on November 3, defeated a pro- 
posed charter amendment calling for 


popular election of the city manager. 


New Charters, 
Charter Changes Adopted 


Springfield, Massachusetts, 
29,636 to 11,965 for a “strong 
charter. It substitutes a council of 
members elected at large for the existing 
bicameral council, one chamber of which 
and the other 
It also 
and 


voted 
mayor” 
nine 


has eighteen members 
eight, with ward representation. 
provides for nonpartisan primary 
general municipal elections, and transfers 
functions from 
the council to the mayor. The elimina- 
tion of Springfield’s bicameral 
leaves three others in the United States— 
Connecticut; Everett, Massa- 
and Waterville, Maine. 


various administrative 


council 


Danbury, 
chusetts ; 

Four Pennsylvania cities voted to re- 
place the commission plan by strong 
mayor-council charters, effective in Jan- 
uary 1962: Erie, 20,825 to 6,608; Bethle- 
hem, 10,881 to 8,374; York, 4,268 to 
3,848; Sharon, 3,246 to 1,606. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma, adopted a mayor- 
council charter, 20,679 to 15,424 replacing 
its commission plan of government. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey, voted 13,625 
to 12,352 to replace its 104-year-old char- 
ter by a strong-mayor charter including 
an administrator, responsible for budget, 
personnel and purchasing, to aid the 
mayor. The new council is to be elected 
in November 1960. 

In New Jersey municipalities and 
counties a total of some 133 local 
questions were submitted to referendum. 
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Prominent among them was a proposal 
in Newark for a 15 per cent pay increase 
for city employees; it was placed on the 
ballot by petitions of the police, firemen’s 
and civil service employees’ organiza- 
tions. Mayor Leo P. Carlin opposed it 
as an economic threat and was joined 
by the Newark Economic Development 
Committee, formed of civic, business and 
labor leaders. It lost, 46,633 to 21,700. 


Charter Commissions 


Elected 


In New Jersey several municipalities 
elected charter commissions. Particularly 
notable was Jersey City, which has been 
under a commission plan of government 
for 43 years. 
commission was opposed by Mayor C. 
S. Witkowski 
sioners but 


Election of a_ charter 
commis- 
by Com- 
/ wntth com- 
mission member was inacuve. The idea 
was a nonpartisan Com- 
munity Council drew 
strong editorial support. The vote was 
44,247 to 31,841, with approximately 75 
per cent of the registered voters partici- 


and two other 
was championed 
missioner B. J. Berry. 
advocated by 


Charter which 


pating—a record for an off-year election. 

Elsewhere in New Long 
Branch, Mountain Lakes and Waldwick 
commissions. In Long 
under the com- 
3,943 to 
was 969 


Jersey, 
elected charter 
Branch, which is now 
vote was 


Lakes it 


mission 
2,556; in 
to 370. 
Coatesville, 
favor of a charter commission. 


plan, the 

Mountain 
Pennsylvania, voted in 

In Rhode Island the town of Cumber- 
land on October 20 elected a charter 
commission, 2,255 to 998, over the de- 
termined opposition of the town’s Demo- 
administration. The movement 
was headed by the Cumberland Tax- 
payers Association, and all of its nine 
candidates were elected. A home rule 
charter is to be prepared in time for 
submission at the 1960 general election. 


cratic 
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San Antonio Plans 
To Triple Area 


A proposal to annex surrounding ter- 
ritory to the extent of almost tripling 
the city’s area has received initial ap- 
proval by the city council of San Antonio, 
Texas. Final action may be deferred for 
a year or two while the matter receives 
further study. Mayor J. Edwin Kuyken- 
dall stated that the main purpose of the 
proposed annexation is to 
corporation of small municipalities in the 
area adjacent to the present city limits. 


prevent in- 


The latter would be extended about four 
miles on the north, south and west and 
about two miles on the east, increasing 
the city’s area from 170 to 500 square 
miles. Additional would be 
about 7,600. 
3oth + Mayor 
Manager Lynn 
able at 


population 


Kuykendall and City 
that the 
furnish 


Andrews said 


city is not present to 


police protection and other municipal 
services to the area proposed to be added. 
This might be possible by the time the 


annexation ordinance is finally adopted 


62 Government Units Added 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Region 
The number of units of local govern- 
New York 
increased this 
total of 1,417 according to 


ment in the metropolitan 


region has year by 62 
to reach a 
Lehman, 
Metropolitan 


Maxwell executive secretary 
of the Regional Council 
The region New York City, 
nine New Jersey counties, Long Island, 
four upstate counties in New York and 


Fairfield County in Connecticut. 


covers 


lower 

The increase was in special districts, 
which exercise functions in such fields 
as fire, housing, sewerage, health, mos- 
quito extermination, park, parking, water, 
drainage, beach and 
waste disposal. He 
over the increase, stating that creations 
of special districts “were short term solu- 


tions for problems that will confront the 


erosion control 


expressed concern 
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region’s growing municipalities for 
generations to come.” 

In the New Jersey counties, there 
were 644 governmental units, including 
incorporated municipalities, school dis- 
tricts and special districts. In New York 
City, Long Island and the four upstate 
counties, there were 732 units of govern- 
ment, including towns. Lower Fairfield 
County had 41 local governmental units. 


Institute for Mayors and 
Councilmen Planned in Texas 


Mayors, councilmen and city commis- 
sioners, particularly those newly elected, 
will be enabled to learn more about their 
municipal government responsibilities as 
a result of action by the executive board 
of the Texas Municipal League. The 
league has authorized its co-sponsorship 
—with the Institute of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas—of a biennial insti- 
tute for members of city governing 
bodies. The first such institute was 
scheduled for 1960, exact dates yet to 
be set. 

The league’s executive director, Stephen 
J. Matthews, in presenting recommenda- 
tions to the board, noted extensive train- 
ing offered city administrative and opera- 
tions personnel under sponsorship or 
co-sponsorship of the league but stressed 
the need for a complete program which 
would encompess training for newly 
elected mayors and councilmen. 


Mayors of U. S. and Canada 
To Hold Joint Conference 


The Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities and The United 
States Conference of Mayors will hold 
a Joint International Municipal Con- 
ference in Chicago May 10 to 14, 1960. 
The conference headquarters will be the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

The 1960 International Municipal 
Conference will mark the second occa- 
sion when the federation and Conference 
of Mayors have met in joint assembly. 
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The first occasion was when the two 
bodies met in Montreal in 1953. At 
that time it was agreed in principle to 
hold a similar gathering every fifth year. 
Circumstances have prevented the call- 
ing of such a conference until 1960. 


Court Administrator 
Established in Illinois 


The 1959 Illinois legislature created 
the office of court administrator, under 
the supervision of the state Supreme 
Court. It also reformed the system of 
justices of the peace (see the October 
Review, page 484). The primary func- 
tion of the new office is to improve ad- 
ministrative efficiency in the judicial 
system. 


The same law allows the Supreme 
Court to transfer judges temporarily 
from one area to another when dockets 
are overcrowded. 


Pennsylvania Governor Urges 
Constitution Convention 


In a panel discussion on “What's 
Going to Happen in the Golden Sixties,” 
at a meeting of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lishers Association, David 
Lawrence stressed the need of revising 


Pennsylvania’s constitution. He said: 


“The constitution under which we 
operate was enacted in 1874. It is a 
burdensome and, in many respects, an 
outmoded document. It delves into the 
most minute detail—important detail for 
1874, apparently, but a strait-jacket by 
today’s standards. 


Governor 


“It is five and a half times longer 
than the constitution of the United States 


and has been amended 56 times in 85 
years. 

“If the 1960s are to be golden in the 
that they will efficient 


commonwealth operation, then a consti- 


sense provide 


tutional convention and complete revision 
of this document is imperative.” 
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Merit System Advanced 
In Oklahoma and Ohio 


The Oklahoma legislature has estab- 
lished the first comprehensive merit sys- 
tem for the employees of that state. It 
follows closely the Model State Civil 
Service Law of the National Civil Ser- 
vice League and the National Municipal 
League except that coverage is extended 
by the governor to those agencies to 
which he sees fit to apply it. 

The law sets up a seven-member 
personnel board and a personnel direc- 
tor. Governor J. H. Edmondson, who 
fought for the law against strong legis- 
lative opposition, has asked nine of the 
state’s major businessmen to advise the 
new board in connection with classifica- 
tion and salary plans. 

The Ohio legislature has superseded 
that state’s 47-year-old civil service law 
by a new act which substitutes for the 
two-member administrative Civil Service 
Commission a personnel director and a 
three-member Personnel Board of Re- 
view. According to the National Civil 
Service League, the Ohio Civil Service 
Employees’ Association has worked 
twenty years for modernization of the 
law and can be given a large share 
of the credit for the revision. Last year 
a special study commission recommended 
numerous changes, some of which are in- 
cluded in the new law and others will 
probably be considered in future legisla- 
tive sessions. 


Vermont, New Hampshire 
Create Interstate Airport 


Following passage at this session of 
Congress of a law introduced by Senator 
Norris Cotton of New Hampshire, inter- 
state airport authorities may now be 
established without the necessity of ob- 
taining the consent of Congress. 

The first use of the new law was made 
September 9, 1959, when Governor Wes- 
ley R. Powell of New Hampshire signed 
into law House Bill 455 of the state legis- 
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lature establishing the Lebanon Regional 
Airport Authority. This interstate 
authority will operate the city-owned 
Lebanon, N. H., airport for the benefit 
of the Vermont-New Hampshire area 
which it serves. 

The Vermont legislature had pre- 
viously authorized Vermont towns and 
the state to participate in the financing 
of out-of-state airports. 

The Lebanon Authority will negotiate 
a contract with the city to operate the 
airport. No taxing power is given to 
the Authority and for this reason the 
Federal Aviation Agency would not 
recognize the body as a “sponsor” for 
the purpose of receiving federal grants 
on airport-aid projects. 

A unique regional financing movement 
for a needed 2,000-foot extension to a 
3,500-foot runway was the beginning of 
the authority. Lebanon needed $180,000 
in local funds for its 25 per cent share 
of the $720,000 project. Being a city of 
only 9,000 persons it could not afford 
the entire amount and had to seek 
regional support. 

An advisory nine-member commission 
publicized the need for the airport im- 
provement and in March of this year, 
five Vermont towns, Hartford, Windsor, 
Woodstock, Norwich and Fairlee, volun- 
tarily voted $16,500 at town meetings 
for the project. A week later, six New 
Hampshire towns, Hanover, Plainfield, 
Enfield, Canaan, Piermont and Orford, 
pledged $42,875 at their town meetings. 
In addition, Dartmouth College, the 
Mary Hitchcock Memorial Hospital and 
the Hitchcock Clinic in Hanover pledged 
a total of $38,375. The city of Lebanon 
voted a $90,000 bond issue to complete 
the financing. 

A federal grant of $760,000 and one 
from New Hampshire of $180,000, both 
to the city of 
arrangements to 


Lebanon, completed the 
pay for the 
Work is 


(Continued on page 596) 


airport 


expansion project. now under 
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Durham City-County 
Study Begun 


Commission to Consider 
Three Organization Plans 


JHE 1959 North Carolina 

Assembly created the Durham City- 
County Charter Commission to study 
“the operations of city and county 
government to determine whether the 
effectiveness of local government can be 
increased through changes in the struc- 
ture of city and county government, and 
changes in the 


General 


to submit a plan for 


structure of local government to the 
voters of the city and county of Dur- 
ham.” 

was 


Formation of the commission 


recommended by a city-county study 
commission formed by the 1957 General 
Assembly to study financial relationships 
units of government. 


their governing 


between the two 
With the approval of 
boards the 1959 act 


passed, 


was introduced and 


charter commission 


of eleven members: 


The is composed 
Four appointed by 
commissioners, of 


the board of county 


whom two shall be members of the 
board; four appointed by the city council 
of Durham, of whom two shall be mem- 
three 
vote of the eight mem- 
Robert S. Rankin, 
professor of Duke 


University and a member of the Durham 


bers of the council; chosen by 


the unanimous 
bers provided above. 
political science at 


council, was chosen commission 


The commission is now 


city 
chairman. 
ing plans for its study. 

Under the terms of the act, the com- 
mission may submit to the voters of the 
entire county one of three basic plans 
for reorganization of government in 
the county: 

Alternative one. A 


mak- 


re-definition of 


city and county responsibilities, includ- 
ing (1) a transfer of responsibility for 
one or more specified functions from the 
city to the county or vice versa, (2) 
the creation of one or more joint city- 
county agencies for the performance of 
specific governmental functions, (3) 
vesting in the county government any 
power now exercised by the city with 
provision as to whether the power is to 
be exercised county-wide or merely out- 
side the jurisdiction of the city, and (4) 
provision for the 
districts for the performance of govern- 
mental functions not needed county-wide 
If any of changes are recom- 
mended, the shall set forth 
vision for the financing of the functions 
of government affected by such changes. 
Alternative This 
commission to 


creation of special 


these 


plan pro- 


two. alternative 


authorizes the submit a 
plan of government which may include 
any change authorized under alternative 
one and in addition may provide for the 
governing 


a unified board 


which would serve both as a city council 


creation of 


of the city and as the board of com- 
missioners of the county without chang- 
ing the status of 
either the city or the county. 
Durham County 


separate corporate 
This plan 
was first suggested in 
in 1933, and is essentially the plan 
in effect in Baton 


The commission has broad authority to 


Rouge, Louisiana. 
provide for the membership and method 
of election of members of the governing 
board, the selection of an elected or ap- 
executive, and the method of 
of all administrative 
of the city or county, including creation 
of joint city-county agencies. 
Alternative three. The charter 
mission also has the power, if specific 
findings are made, to recommend a plan 
providing for the complete merger of 
the city and county under a single 
board. The act sets out in 


pointed 


selection officers 


com- 


governing 
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some detail the power of the commission 
to provide for the governing board and 
administrative agencies, the powers and 
responsibilities of the city-county govern- 
ment, the creation of special districts 
within the county for the performance 
of governmental functions not needed 
county-wide, and for the financing of 
the city-county government. 

The act sets forth the powers of the 
charter commission in considerable detail 
because there are no constitutional home 
North Carolina and 

of was 
necessary in order to give the charter 
he discretion which it 
have in the particular 
plan which might best suit the county. 


rule provisions in 


specific delegation authority 
commission t 
should defining 


Provision is made for submitting a 
recommended plan to the voters of the 
entire county prior to February 1, 1961. 
This that would be 
held the the 
North Carolina General Assembly, with 
the plan to be in full force and effect 
from and after July 1, 1961. Any plan 
submitted to all the voters in 
and does not depend upon 


of the 


means the election 


before next meeting of 


will be 


the county 


concurrent approval by voters 
city and of the county. 
Georce H. 


Government 


Esser, Jr., 
Institute of 


University of North Carolina 


Metropolitan Council Sought 
For San Francisco Area 


San 


The creation of a Francisco Bay 
Area Metropolitan Council came a step 
closer when representatives of 58 of the 
82 cities of the nine Bay area counties 
October 2, 1959. 
to 


met in Berkeley on 
The 


prepare a 
including 


group instructed a committee 


concrete organizational pro- 
for 


a future meeting, when 


posal, possible by-laws, 
presentation at 
cities of the area will consider establish- 
ing such a council. 

Mayor Claude B. Hutchison of Ber- 
keley was chairman of the meeting, at 
heard four speakers. 


which guests 
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Richard Carpenter, executive director 
and general counsel of the League of 
California Cities, discussed the “State- 
ment of Principles Metropolitan 
Problems” which, it was recommended, 
should furnish the basic philosophy and 
guide lines for such a council. Howard 
Gardner, associate director of the league, 
summarized the experience of six other 
areas which have established metropoli- 
tan councils within the last four years 
—Detroit, New York, Bangor (Maine), 
Washington, D.C., Wichita and Den- 
ver. Mayor John F. McInnis of San 
Rafael outlined the purposes and func- 
tions which might be served by such a 
council, and Mayor James D. Nordahl 
of Livermore presented general 
possibilities as to the of 
a metropolitan council in the Bay area. 


Although the 
mous in believing that local government 
should continue to provide most munici- 
pal and functions 
basis and determine policy on city af- 


on 


two 
composition 
were 


speakers unani- 


services on a local 


they pointed to several regional 
problems which are of to 
whole metropolitan area—use and distri- 
bution of air 
pollution control, recreation, rapid tran- 


fairs, 
concern the 


water, sewage disposal, 


development, traffic 


and 


sit and highway 
control, regional 
derly development of the Bay shoreline 


planning the or- 


Mayor McInnis said the purposes of a 
metropolitan council could be to discuss, 
study and conduct research on regional 
and to formulate 
meeting them. The 
courage participation by civic organiza- 
tions and the general public and should 


problems plans for 


council should en- 


recommend policy to the member govern- 
ments. A permanent administrative staff 
would be essential to effective regional 
council operations 

The council could be an informal or- 
ganization, without power to act, Mayor 
Nordahl 
formal 


out, or could be a 


created either 
locally under 


pointed 
by 
the 


organization 


state legislation or 
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“Joint Exercise of Powers Act,” which 
allows public agencies, such as cities 
and counties, to agree to exercise jointly 
any power common to the contracting 
parties. 

The Alameda County Mayors’ Confer- 
ence presented a suggestion that each of 
the 82 cities send one representative to 
a general assembly, perhaps itself called 
the “Metropolitan Council,” and that a 
smaller group be created, possibly called 
the “executive committee” of the council. 
The executive committee might be 
chosen according to the formula used 
for the board of the San Francisco Bay 
Area Rapid Transit District—that is, on 
a population-weighted basis. 

This would give four mayors or coun- 
cilmen appointed by the mayors from the 
cities in Alameda and San Francisco 
Counties, three from the cities in Contra 
Costa, San Mateo and Santa Clara 
Counties, and two each from the cities 
in Marin, Napa, Solano and Sonoma 
Counties. In addition, in the event 
county governments are to be included, 
there could be one supervisor appointed 
by the board of supervisors in each of 
the nine counties. If the resulting com- 
mittee of 34 members appears to be too 
large, a system of unweighted repre- 
sentation could be considered. 

Frances HERRING 
Bureau of Public Administration 
University of California, Berkeley 


Milwaukee Study Group 
Reports to Governor 

In its 1959 annual report to the gover- 
nor of Wisconsin, the Milwaukee Metro- 
politan Study Commission summarized 
its studies and recommendations to date 
and its objectives in the final phase of 
its work.1 The commission was estab- 
lished by the 1957 legislature and will 
expire June 30, 1961. 

Studies already undertaken and con- 


1 1959 Annual Report to the Governor 
of the State of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
44 pages. 
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templated cover water, sewage, police 
protection, garbage and refuse disposal, 
and land use planning and zoning on 
local, metropolitan and regional bases. 
The report notes that, “One area of in- 
vestigation, which deserves much 
greater attention than we have given it 
so far, is the area of intergovernmental 
cooperation.” This investigation will 
consider not only intermunicipal and 
county-municipal cooperative arrange- 
ments but also areas of cooperation in- 
volving the state government. Explora- 
tion will be given to the possibility of 
creating a permanent metropolitan coun- 
cil as a voluntary association of govern- 
mental and civic leaders to serve as a 
clearing house and forum on common 
problems. 

The commission has concentrated on 
fact-finding based upon technical studies. 
It has developed some specific recom- 
mendations but does not interpret its 
statutory responsibilities to include the 
preparation and submission of specific 
legislation. The 1959 report summarizes 
commission recommendations on regional 
planning, water and land use planning 
and control. 

The commission recommends modi- 
fications in the Wisconsin regional plan- 
ning enabling statute, which would make 
the work of advisory regional planning 
more effective. These include reducing 
the size of regional planning bodies. 
Present legislation requires that each 
unit of government be represented, which 
would mean that a commission estab- 
lished in the seven-county southeastern 
Wisconsin region would have approxi- 
mately 151 members. The recommended 
change, applicable to regions containing 
a county of 500,000 or more inhabitants, 
i.e., a region which includes Milwaukee 
County, provides that each county be 
represented by one member chosen by 
its board of supervisors and that eleven 
members be appointed by the governor. 
Six of the latter would be local officials, 
either elected or appointed. 
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The mandatory function of reviewing 
all subdivision plants should be modified 
to permit waiver of the right of advisory 
review. The study commission concluded 
that such a function would place an undue 
burden on a regional planning agency 
particularly in its formative period. It 
is also recommended that the State 
Board of Health and the State Highway 
Commission be encouraged to delegate 
responsibility for enforcing their regu- 
lations on subdivision approval to re- 
gional planning commissions. 

Establishment of a Milwaukee Water 
Authority is recommended by the study 
commission. This new agency would be 
within the framework of the government 
of the city of Milwaukee but would be 
governed by a board of seven commis- 
sioners, five of whom would be appointed 
by the mayor of Milwaukee and two by 
the governor. The governor’s appointees 
would be from the area served by the 
water authority lying outside the city. 
Commissioners would serve five-year 
overlapping terms. Provision is made in 
the recommendations for the extension 
of the service area beyond Milwaukee 
County. The water agency would have 
a monopoly in providing wholesale water 
in the county with the exception of areas 
currently served by the utilities of 
Cudahy and South Milwaukee. 

It is also recommended that a metro- 
politan plan commission be created in 
Milwaukee County with responsibility 
for developing a comprehensive master 
plan for the area. The plan would be ad- 
visory but would endeavor to coordinate 
the planning done by the Express- 
way Commission, Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission, Parks Commission and the 
county government. All these county- 
wide agencies would be required to ob- 
tain the advice of the planning commis- 
sion before exercising their powers to 
acquire land for any public facility shown 
on the master plan. Membership would 
be mixed, partly citizens appointed by 
the county board and partly members 
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representing the other county-wide 
agencies. The recommendation also con- 
templates creation of an advisory council 
consisting of representatives of local 
planning commissions. Some provision 
would also be made for a procedure 
whereby zoning and platting decisions 
made by local municipalities could be 
overridden if they did not conform to the 
master plan. 

The report takes note of the strategic 
role of citizens in metropolitan affairs. 
The study commission is an officially 
established agency composed of citizens 
rather than officials. It has been assisted 
by various working committees of citi- 
zens and a number of groups including 
the City Club of Milwaukee, the Citizens’ 
Governmental Research Bureau, the 
Greater Milwaukee Committee and the 
Board of Realtors. Hope is expressed 
that during the concluding twenty 
months of the commission’s work other 
groups, particularly professional groups, 
will become involved in its studies. 

The chairman of the study commission, 
J. Martin Klotsche, concludes his in- 
troductory statement as follows: 

“Urban problems are here to stay. 
They will in fact become aggravated 
and enlarged with each passing year. 
Thought should therefore be given some 
time in the near future to the creation 
of some more permanent vehicle through 
which the study of metropolitan prob- 
lems can be channeled. There are many 
problems which cut across present juris- 
dictional boundaries and which indi- 
vidual municipalities cannot deal with 
effectively, but we need not shrug our 
shoulders and complain that nothing can 
be done. There are many fruitful areas 
of cooperation which can in time be 
identified, explored and realized if we 
will but avoid the role of the doctrinaire, 
be prepared to examine alternatives and 
assume that some progress can be made. 
It should be the role of the commission 
through its studies to identify these pos- 
sible areas of cooperation and so inform 
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the public that others will then take the 
initiative in attacking the problems com- 
mon to all of us.” 


Erie County Adopts 
Home Rule Charter 


Voters of Erie County, New York, 
approved by a substantial majority the 
first charter in the state submitted under 
the county home rule amendment adopted 
in 1958.1 The vote in the three cities 
was 60,304 in favor and 24,750 against. 
In the 25 towns the vote was 58,384 in 
favor and 35,808 against. The only 
towns voting against the charter were 
in the lightly rural outer 
fringe of the county. 

For a period of years the morning 
newspaper, the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
has carried on a campaign for change 
in county government. Initially it com- 
“ox-cart” government 


populated 


plained against 
and during the past year has directly 
promoted the new charter. The Buffalo 
Evening News, after some criticism of 
specific features of the charter, came out 
editorially in favor of it. It raised ob- 
jection to the change of seven adminis- 
trative boards to advisory status. 

The of Women Voters 
probably the biggest promotional 
for the charter. Support also came from 
the Buffalo Chamber of 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Govern- 
Bureau of Buffalo and 


League was 


fc yrce 
Commerce, 


mental Research 
Erie County, United Taxpayers’ League, 
Buffalo and Erie County Planning As- 
sociation and other groups. 

Opposition to the charter came from 
some members of the medical profession, 
members of existing administrative 
boards, and a town councilman in the 
largest town in the county. This town, 
with a population of approximately 
100,000, voted by a three-to-two margin 
in favor of the charter despite the active 


1 See the Review, October 1959, page 
480. 
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opposition of the councilman and a 
campaign of newspaper advertisements. 

Supporters of the charter formed the 
Citizens’ Committee for the County 
Charter. It distributed flyers, placards, 
bumper stickers and lapel pins urging a 
yes vote. 

The next step is preparation of an ad- 
ministrative code to provide for details 
omitted from the charter and for transi- 
tion from the present form of govern- 
ment. The first county executive will be 
1960. 

H. Date Bossert, 
Erie County Planning 


elected in 
Director 
Soard 


Defeat 


rejected 


Lucas County 

Lucas County, Ohio, 
a proposed county charter! by a decisive 
The vote was 40,658 for and 


voters 


margin. 
72,233 against. 


Cleveland, St. Louis 
Defeat Metro Plans 

Metropolitan plans were defeated in 
both Cleveland? and St. The 
proposed metropolitan charter for Cuya- 


Louis.® 


hoga County, Ohio, was rejected by the 
voters in both the city of Cleveland and 
area of the county. The 
111,136 to 82,455 
closer, 116,840 


the suburban 


city voted it down 


The suburban vote 
to 108,941. 

The proposed plan for the Greater St 
City-County District failed 
to receive favorable majorities in either 
The 


against in 


was 


Louis also 


the city or suburban areas. vote 
was 21,450 for and ‘43,237 
the city; in the county the margin was 
greater, 27,633 for to 82,738 
In the city the total vote was 


even 
against. 
approximately 21 per cent of the regis- 


tered voters and in the county 40 per 
cent. 


(Continued on page 592) 


1 See the Review, October 1959, page 
481. 

2 See the Review, October 1959, page 
475. 

3 See the Review, July 1959, page 359. 
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Proportional Representation 


George H. Hallett, Jr., 


and Wm. Redin Woodward, Editors 





Civic Ticket Wins 
In Hamilton 


17th P. R. Election 
Brings Record Vote 
CCORDING 


nal and Daily the count of 
ballots in this Ohio city’s seventeenth 


representation election for 


to the Hamilton Jour- 


News, 


pre portional 


city council was the “smoothest ever.” 
Begun at 8 A.M. November 4, the day 
after election, the count was completed 
the next day at 4:15 P.M. This is a 
record for recent elections despite the 
that the total 


largest in the city’s P 


fact vote cast was the 


R. history. 


Twenty-two candidates vied for the 


seven seats on the council. Four places 


were won by the Citizens Government 


League, formed four months previous to 


election to promote “sound, economical 


and responsible government.” The re- 


maining three seats were won by inde- 
pendents All 


Citizens Government 


League candidates had the support of 


the local several in- 
latter 
woman 


newspaper as did 


dependents; none of the were 


elected. Six men and one were 


Three of 
incumbents, one a Citizens candidate, the 


successful. those elected were 
other two independents. 


One candidate, Richard Fitton on the 
Citizens ticket, secured 2,686 votes and 
the first count, having 
No other 
until the twelfth 
ballots of de- 


Four candidates re- 


was elected on 
more than the quota of 2,459. 
candidate was elected 
count (tenth 
feated candidates). 
ceived the full quota, three were elected 
on the eighteenth and final count with- 
out a full quota. The number of votes 
cast was 20,408, of which 19,666 were 
valid. Invalid ballots numbered 742, or 


3.6 per cent. 


transfer of 


Commenting on the election, the 
Journal and Daily News had this to 
say: 

“Tt isn’t difficult, now that all’s rela- 
tively quiet again, to find sidelights that 
are outstanding. The most important, 
we believe, is the fact that the vote this 
year was the largest in the history of 
Hamilton’s charter form of government 
—and, therefore, the ‘quota,’ or number 
of votes needed for election to city coun- 
cil, was the highest in history 

“Only 
from these 
public 
other 
sponsible in part but, nevertheless, the 


one conclusion can be drawn 
facts—there 


Perhaps 


was an aroused 


interest. some of the 


matters up for decision were re 
vote to elect councilmen was the largest 
in history under proportional represen- 
1927. 


“Then, another observation along the 


tation—and that goes back to 


line of an aroused public interest is the 
fact that 
see some 
and that they will come next January. 


voters seemed determined to 


new faces on city council— 


“All of these results, or developments, 


in Tuesday's election are signs of a 
healthy voter interest and that can mean 
healthy community.” 


E.S.P. 


only one thing—a 


Worcester Keeps 
‘Plan E” 

On November 3 
chusetts, voted to keep its Plan E 
ter (council-manager plan with propor- 
tional representation) by a vote of 35,081 
to 31,019. This 
a Plan B charter 
with 
department plans to 
of this referendum 
P. R. election of 
committee in Worcester in a 
ing issue. 


Massa- 
char- 


Worcester, 


which 
plan 
was rejected. This 
account 
sixth 
school 


was the vote by 


(weak mayor 
ward council) 
carry an 
and of the 
and 


forthcom- 


council 
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Israel Elects 
Knesset by P. R. 


Prime Minister David Ben Gurion’s 
Mapai party increased its predominance 
in Israel in the national! proportional 
representation election of November 3. 
It obtained 38.5 per cent of the 947,000 
votes cast, winning 48 of the 120 seats 
in the Knesset (parliament). In the pre- 
vious election the Mapai party had won 
32.3 per cent of the vote and 40 seats. 

Since the Mapai party now holds 
more seats than the four next largest 
parties combined, it will have greater 
freedom of action than at any time’ in 
the past in forming a government coali- 
tion. The polling of the entire country 
as a single unit electing 120 members 
at large by the list system made possible 
the representation of very small parties. 


ELECTION OF KNESSET (PARLIAMENT), 
IsRAEL, NovemBer 3, 1959 


Percent- 
Seats age 
Won of Seats 


Percent- 
age 
of ] ‘oles 


Party 


40.0 
14.2 


38.50 48 
13.37 17 


Mapai 
Herut 
National 
Religious 
Mapam 
General 
Zionist 
Ahdut 
Haavoda 
Torah Re- 
ligious Front 


12 10.0 
7.21 9 7.5 


6.10 6.7 


io -) 


6.00 


wn 


4.71 
4.63 
2.82 
6.69 


100.00 


Progressives 
Communists 
Others 


wn nm 
wnso o> 


100.0 


Ben Gurion sought to make the elim- 
ination of proportional representation in 
Israel an election issue, evidently in or- 
der that his party, the largest, might 
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possibly obtain a majority of the seats 
without the necessity of obtaining the 
majority of votes needed under P. R. 
Only one other party, the General Zion- 
ists, took such a stand and, since the 
latter obtained only eight seats, the new 
Knesset seems unlikely to change the 
electoral system. 

The table sets forth the percentage 
of votes and seats won by each party. 


METROPOLITAN 
MENT 


(Continued from page 590) 

In both Cleveland and St. Louis, 
favorable majorities in the central city 
and suburban areas were necessary for 
adoption of the plans. 


GOVERN- 


Dade County Rejects 
Metropolitan Amendments 


Dade County voters supported the 
original form of Metro once more by 
rejecting five proposed charter amend- 
ments in the November 3 special elec- 
tion, in which only 25 per cent of the 
registered voters participated. The pro- 
posals gaining most support would have 
restored the sheriff and the assessor as 
elective officers; the other three would 
have reduced the size of the present 
eleven-man commission to five, seven 
or nine respectively and changed the 
method of election. All five amend- 
ments were opposed by the major news- 
papers, the most influential TV news- 
caster, the Dade Chamber of Commerce 
ar’ the League of Women Voters 

Several municipalities—Miami Shores, 
Miami Springs, El Portal, Biscayne 
Park, Surfside and Miami Beach—which 
in the past voted consistently against 
Metro, this time joined with Miami, 
Coral Gables and several smaller cities 
in opposing the amendments. 

Tuomas J. Woop 


University of Miami 
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Taxation and Finance 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 





Voters Pass 
Many Bond Issues 
New York Turns Down $500 


Million School Proposal 


NOVEMBER elections pertaining to 

finance and bond authorizations re- 
flected widely varying local conditions; 
no trend to a “taxpayers’ revolt” or to 
any other financial was in 
evidence. As one financial journal noted, 
about 37 per cent of the dollar volume 
of bond proposals was defeated but this 
largely reflects defeat of a single issue, 
the mammoth $500 million that New 
York City proposed to borrow for school 
construction outside its constitutional 
debt limit.1 Taking out this issue, voting 
elsewhere approvals far out- 
running rejections. 

The defeat of the New York City 
proposal came as a shock to its sup- 
porters, as “a great victory for the 
people” to its principal opponent, the 
city’s comptroller. The mayor issued a 
peevish statement in which he concluded, 
“I hope those responsible are satisfied 
with their deed. No one else should be.” 
At the same time, the New York City 
superintendent of schools said he would 
press for legislation to make the board 
of education financially independent of 
the city, while at the same time pressing 
the city for the schools contained in the 
proposed capital budget and for which 
the comptroller had contended there was 
already adequate borrowing power. The 
comptroller repeated after the election 
that the money available for new schools 
is still provided for within the borrowing 
power the city has. 

Actually the measure was 


1 See the 
page 538. 


movement 


showed 


defeated 


Review, November 1959, 


within New York City more decisively 
than in upstate areas, leading the mayor 
to assert that, “Where the voters were 
not subjected to this intense barrage of 
daily untruths, the amendment, so neces- 
sary to the city, came so much closer 
to approval.” This reference was to the 
campaign waged by part of the New 
York City press, principally one paper, 
and to frequent statements issued by op- 
posing factions, but the fact remains that 
aside from a need for schools based on 
generalities, such as the rising rate of 
juvenile delinquency and catching up 
with Russia, proponents for the measure 
presented an ill-prepared campaign based 
on less than complete documentation of 
their case and often depending on abuse 
of the opposition rather than statement of 
fact. 

On a statewide basis 56.7 per cent of 
the voters disapproved the proposal; 
within New York City 59.9 per cent 
disapproved, and outside the city 54.0 
per cent disapproved. The measure was 
turned down in all five counties in the 
city, though most decisively Queens 
and Richmond, while neighboi!..z West- 
chester County turned it down sharply 
with 63.3 per cent of the voters disap- 
proving. 

The New York State comptroller, who 
had favored the proposal for New York 
City, and who previously had been presi- 
dent of the New York City board of 
education, found two trends, that the 
subject “had been clouded [in the city] 
by misrepresentation” and that the public 
is reacting against rising taxes. He said, 
“Outside the city the vote reflects the 
general trend of school bond rejections. 
In the past school year, which ended 
June 30 last, 38 per cent of 305 local 
school bond issues voted on were de- 
feated by the voters. I believe that con- 
cern over the rising burden of local 
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taxes played an important role in such 
rejections.” 

The eight other amendments to the 
state constitution voted on by New York 
State passed.2 Those of financial interest 
included an amendment to 
munities to supplement pensions of re- 
tired 


allow com- 


firemen and policemen and their 


dependents, with statewide approval 


seventeen to seven; an amendment per- 
mitting the state to base its income tax 
with statewide ap- 
short of two to one; and 
allowing 


local 


to finance projects or ser 


on federal definitioris, 
proval a littl 
an amendment units of 
government 
vices jointly, with statewide approval a 


little short of two to one. 


lected acc yrd- 


Voters re- 


In New Jersey voters s¢ 


their own wishes 


ing to 


jected the turnpike-surplus-rail-aid plan* 


with voters in Hudson County ecting 


total 


ing rejecting it by a little n thr 


it by nearly four to State vot 


to two. The rom the turnpike, it 
ting costs, interest and 


bond amortization 


excess ol 


over th life of 


outstanding revenue bonds, was to have 


been used primarily to aid distresse 
i o 


rail lines 


commuter 
bus lines, but the voter 


observer pointed out 


problem now exists as 


the commuter railroads 


face of demonstrated voter resistance to 


coming to their aid Another said a 


longer run problem exists for places 


such as Hudson County, which has many 


terminals and is traversed by a number 


of railroads; how is the county going 


to tax in the future what is not there— 
the commuter railroads: 

The college bond issue, which was ap- 
the 


bonds to 


proved, will allow state to issue 


$66.8 million in 


pansion of state 


pay for ex- 


institutions of higher 
learning. 

2 See page 579, this issue. 

% See the Review, October 1959, page 
490. 
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It was reported that in Kentucky the 


veterans’ bonus. state constitutional 
amendment appears to have passed safely 
but that it still fight. The 
amendment provides for bonus payments 
to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, World War I, World War 


the Korean conflict. 


faces a 


II and 
Bonuses up to $500 
would be paid to overseas veterans; for 
duty performed in the continental United 
States up to $300 would be authorized 
[It calls for their 


widows, or 


payments to veterans, 


heirs who 
were residents of Kentuck 
before 


of and six months 


ntrance into service 
Estimates of the 


or survivors eligible ranged between 


number of veterans 


338,000 p sition 


daequ 
i 


c 


any 


could collect 


t and as next of 
iated Industries < 
suit 


will file to ups 


i ny legal ground car 
If it is not upset, the legislature ex 
tails of the bond 


to work out d 


set up machinery for sales tax 


ction to pay for the issue. It is 
reported that a heavy vote in favor of 
the amendment came from economically 
depressed areas. 

In Ohio, a number of local issues were 
reported as passed and, while there was 
not widespread controversy as in other 
states, some issues were defeated. Colum- 
bus passed a $29.8 million school bond 
Toledo a $20 million 
bond Mansfield ap- 
proved a $6 million school bond issue 


that $3 


issue, authorized 


school issue, and 


In Cleveland it was reported 
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million recreation bonds and $6 million 
sewer bonds were approved, while an 
issue for construction of a new municipal 
court building was in doubt. 

In Pennsylvania, Philadelphia voters 
approved bond issues totaling $39.3 mil- 
lion—$19.3. million for a variety of 
municipal purposes, and approximately 
$20 million revenue bonds for water 
and sewer improvements. 

In California, voters were generally 
favorable. San Francisco voters approved 
bond issues totaling $9.3 million, giving 
the necessary two-thirds majority to a 
$7.5 million issue for improvements to 
the Civic Auditorium and to $1.8 million 
to rebuild the Palace of Fine Arts. A 
third San Francisco issue for $2.9 million 
to build a municipal park won a majority 
of votes but failed to get the two-thirds 
necessary. Sacramento voters approved 
issues for water, schools and sewer im- 
provements. Petaluma voters approved 
school bond construction issues. 

In Illinois, Chicago and Cook County 
voters approved totaling 
$75.5 million. City voters approved six 
issues totaling $66 million for various 
city improvements, while county voters 
approved $9.5 million for improvements 
to the county hospital. One of the Chi- 
cago proposals approved will permit the 
city to spend $3 million for 700 fire 
alarm boxes entrances to public 
schools; this was an outgrowth of a fire 
in a Chicago parochial school last year 
in which nearly a hundred students and 
nuns died. 

Unofficial that St. 
Paul voters approved $23.5 million of 
bonds for school building purposes. 


seven issues 


near 


returns indicated 


Michigan Use Tax 
Held Invalid 


The state of Michigan is back in 
financial difficulties following the State 
Supreme Court's ruling that the new use 
or sales tax program is unconstitutional. 
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The court was split five to three on 
straight party lines, a lamentable fact 
to some observers, with the Democratic 
majority concluding that a 1 per cent 
use tax imposed on top of an existing 
3 per cent sales tax was in effect 
an increase in the sales tax itself. Such 
an increase, the majority held, violated 
the constitutional provision that “at no 
time shall the legislature levy a sales 
tax of more than 3 per cent.” 

In theory the use tax was collected 
from persons for the privilege of using, 
storing or consuming tangible personal 
property. The sales tax, on the other 
hand, is generally regarded as being 
collected from the seller for the privilege 
of selling specified general 
classes of goods, with services sometimes 
included. In both cases the seller is 
expected to pass the tax on to the pur- 
chaser at the time of the transaction. 
Further confusion arises from the fact 
that many states supplement a sales tax 
with a “use” tax, which is intended to 
minimize the number of purchasers who 
buy goods out of the levying state in or- 
der to avoid paying the sales tax to the 
state or levying unit. Thus, the rationale 
of the general becomes the 
collection of state moneys for the privi- 
lege of using specified or general classes 
of goods and services. 

Judge Talbot Smith said in the ma- 
jority opinion: 

“The language of the act 
the conclusion that the use tax features 
of this act were inserted to accomplish 
what is prohibited by the constitution 
and that the practical effect of the act 
‘accommodation de- 


goods or 


sales tax 


compels 


spelled out in the 
vices’ is the attempt to enact a consti- 
tutionally prohibited tax increase. 

“In short, a levy of 4 per cent is now 
made on the sale of every loaf of bread, 
every pair of shoes and every stick of 
furniture despite the constitutional limita- 
tion of 3 per cent.” 
has arisen on 


Administrative concern 


the question of refunds on the tax that 
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has already been collected. State tax 
officials estimated that between its effec- 
tive date, September 1, 1959, and the 
date it was held invalid, October 23, 
the state had received between $13 mil- 
lion and $14 million. It was generally 
agreed that taxpayers would not be able 
to get refunds unless they produce sales 
slips, the date of purchase, the name 
of the merchant and evidence that they 
are the claimant involved. The Michigan 
Retailers Association advised its mem- 
bers to discontinue collection of the 1 per 
cent tax immediately and contended that 
merchants are not authorized to make 
refunds because they have been acting 
in the capacity of collection agents for 
the state. 

The administration, under the control 
of the Democrats, announced that the 
decision left the state up against “a dire 
emergency.” The state administrative 
board met and ordered all state agencies 
to curtail expenses to conserve cash; 
out-of-state travel will not be permitted 
by officials; purchase of equipment, sup- 
plies and materials will be curtailed. 
Some reports indicated that future pay- 
less paydays may be in order for state 
employees. 

Governor G. Mennen Williams author- 
ized issuance of a statement blaming 
a small group of Republican Senators 
for the crisis. He stated, “They created 
this mess by insisting upon a tax pro- 
gram which they knew was of extremely 
doubtful constitutionality.” Senator Clyde 
H. Geerlings, Republican chairman of 
the Senate Taxation Committee, criti- 
cized the governor and Democrats in the 
legislature for refusing to agree to a 
referendum last April on raising the 
constitutional limit on the sales tax. 

Thus it is that bitter partisan politics 
continue to befuddle the nation’s sixth 
wealthiest state. Combined with a 
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system of earmarked funds to be used 
for specified purposes only, these displays 
of intransigence on tax matters have 
produced general fund revenues totally 
inadequate to carrying on the normal 
business of a great state. The Michigan 
legislature is now back in session to 
consider remedial action. Those not 
directly involved in the political dispute, 
both within and without the state, hope 
that those who are can somehow lay 
down the axe long enough to reach at 
least a temporary solution to these prob- 
lems. 


CITY, STATE AND NATION 


(Continued from page 585) 


way with completion expected for July 
1960. 

The Lebanon airport is the busiest 
passenger airport in New Hampshire 
with approximately 11,000 emplaned pas- 
sengers using it each year. It is the 
twelfth busiest airport in New England. 
Federal estimates put its 1965 traffic at 
24,000 emplaned passengers or more 
than double present levels. 

Jacop D. DuUMELLE 
City Manager 
Lebanon, New Hampshire 


Court Administrative 
Officers Meet 


The National Conference of Court Ad- 
ministrative Officers held its fifth an- 
nual meeting in Miami Beach, Florida, 
concurrently with the Conference of 
Chief Justices, August 18-23. Adminis- 
trative officers from twenty jurisdictions 
attended. It was decided to reestablish a 
committee on the model court adminis- 
trator act, to develop specific proposals 
for amendment. F. W. Invernizzi, direc- 
tor of Maryland’s Administrative Office 
of the Courts, was elected chairman of 
the conference. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Workshop Features 


All-America Cities 


Citizenship Course for 
Teachers in Second Year 


HE 1959 summer Workshop in Citi- 

zenship Education at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, under the direc- 
tion of the writer, formerly of the Civic 
Education featured a detailed 
group study of the achievements of the 
eleven towns and cities selected in Sep- 
tember 1958 by the All-America Cities 
jury at the National Conference on 
Government of the National Municipal 
League. 

Planned by the provide 
only a small portion of the offerings 
which the teacher-members of the work- 
shop might handle, the All-America 
Cities idea took hold of the group and 
resulted not only in the study men- 
tioned but in a colorful bulletin board 
presentation of the materials sent by 
leading citizens of the eleven communi- 


Project, 


director to 


ties chosen last year. 

It was evident from the response given 
by the All-America communities and 
their citizens that they were delighted 
to have their discussed and 
appreciated by a group studying citizen- 
ship. Letters to the director indicated 
the pride felt by these people in their 
achievement. They had no way of know- 
ing, of course, their enthusiasm 
would be transmitted to members of the 
citizenship workshop, but they would 
have been more than pleased to have 
seen the results. 

An interesting angle to the citizenship 
workshop project is that in its second 
year of presentation, 1959 at Wittenberg 
and 1958 at Wilmington College, the 
nearly casual change of emphasis, from 
soliciting membership from trained high 


successes 


how 


school social science teachers to teachers 
and other citizens of whatever profes- 
sion, has indicated a great need for 
citizenship training for laymen of what- 
ever vocation. 

This fact has not been unknown to 
those working in the field of citizenship 
since the nation »as since 1945 witnessed 
great movements on the educational 
front to promote citizenship intelligence. 
But to many educators the workshop is 
designed for people trained or interested 
in special fields, be they science, writing 
or horticulture. These workshops in 
citizenship reveal the fact that not only 
social science teachers but kindergarten 
teachers as well need the studies that 
make them effective citizens. 

Are teachers 
fundamentals than, say, lawyers, doctors, 
mail-carriers and the like? Answer 
no! But the need is there, and when it 
is satisfied and sharpened, as we have 
seen jt happen two summers running, 
the end result may be that teachers be- 
come transferred from meek onlookers 
in municipal and state affairs to dynamic 
citizens who, if people are not watching, 
may become community leaders. 

Jatrus J. DelsenrotrH 
Bloom Junior High School 
Cincinnati 


LWV Has Many 
Election Activities 


The Voters Service divisions of local 
and state Leagues of Women Voters 
gave yeoman service prior to election 
day in their efforts to inform the voters 
of issues and candidates. Here are a 
few examples. 

The League of Women Voters of St. 
Louis reports that its county and city 
branch members gave more than a 
hundred talks urging people to vote for 
the Metropolitan District Plan on the 


more in need of these 
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November 3 ballot.1 A battery of tele- 
phones, manned by league members, an- 
swered questions and gave information 
on the plan for a week prior to election 
day. 

The New York City league reports 
that it answered many hundreds of tele- 
phone inquiries during the October reg- 
istration and pre-election periods. The 
New York State league distributed one 
million copies of its Facts for Voters ’59, 
an attractive four-fold, two-color leaflet 
which described the pros and cons of 
nine constitutional questions on the state 
ballot. A half million of these were 
sold or given away by the New York 
City league. Large quantities were dis- 
tributed also by other local leagues 
throughout the state. 

In addition to Facts for Voters, the 
Westchester County league in New 
York compiled a Voters’ Guide for local 
consumption. It gave nonpartisan bio- 
graphical information furnished by the 
candidates, information about the offices 
to be filled, and a practice ballot in- 
cluding the nine state amendments. 

The Hamburg, New York, league, be- 
sides its distribution of Facts for Voters, 
placed some 60 “Vote Today” signs 
around the village. It also distributed 
9,000 “slingers” urging adoption of the 
proposed new charter for Erie County. 

In Jersey City, New Jersey, the 
league urged a yes vote on the question 
of a charter commission for the city. 
It also urged that voters take action 
on the other four questions on the } 1- 
lot—some of them statewide issues, ad 
held a meeting shortly before electivn 
day at which the various issues were 
discussed. 

In Mercer County, New Jersey, local 
leagues distributed 17,500 information 
sheets, 5,000 of them by the Trenton 
branch, the rest in Hamilton and Ewing 
Townships and in Princeton. In addi- 


1 For a report on the results of this 
and other election issues mentioned here, 
see other departments in this Review. 
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tion, the sheet was reproduced in every 
copy of the Trenton Times on Sunday, 
November 1. The Trenton league, with 
the assistance of the other leagues, or- 
ganized a public meeting on October 28° 
at which candidates for the county board 
of freeholders and the New Jersey State 
Assembly were interviewed. 

In Melrose and Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, the league manned voters in- 
formation booths for several days prior 
to election. 

The League of Women Voters of 
Arlington, Virginia, sent questionnaires 
to candidates for the county board seek- 
ing their opinions on county problems. 
Answers were assembled, published and 
distributed. 

The Cuyahoga County, Ohio, league 
decided overwhelmingly to support the 
proposed new charter for the county. 
Local leagues in the county, including 
Shaker Heights, South Euclid and 
Westlake, arranged for “Charter Girls” 
to hand out flyers, buttons, etc., urging 
a yes vote, at supermarkets, shopping 
centers and transportation depots. 


Seatile League to 
Give Citizen Awards 


The board of trustees of the Munici- 
pal League of Seattle and King County 
has announced a plan for the presenta- 
tion of three awards in “recognition of 
outstanding citizenship and contribution 
to good government.” The plan was 
prepared by the league’s public relations 
committee, of which Paul W. Seibert is 
chairman. 

The awards will be given to: 

(1) The outstanding local citizen— 
any resident in King County 
except and trustees of the 
league ; 

(2) The 


citizen 
officers 


outstanding organization— 
any organization, club, committee or 
chapter, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, including community clubs, service 
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clubs, church groups, professional socie- 

ties, sports groups, etc. 
(3) The outstanding 

elective or 


official—any 
official of any 
King County 


appointive 
governmental agency in 
including the county, cities, port district, 
water districts, sewer districts, fire pro- 
tection 


districts, metropolitan 


etc. State 


corpora- 
tions ; legislators are not 
eligible 

The awards will be presented in May 
with emphasis on activities during the 
preceding year. Selection of the winners 
is the responsib j league’s ad- 


council, whicl ay form com 


visory 


mittees to pi 


Make Report on 
Fair Campaign Practices 
TI m Practices Com 
tember 14, 


lespread 


niair tactics 


were 55 per 
to 33 per 
won by eight 
targets of 
ude a major 
fact 
( ppositi mn 
chair- 
1956. 


11 
ii 


party 

nteen in 

is reason for hope as well as 
yncern in this report,” said Charles P. 


“The 


smears is 


committee’s chairman 


raft, the 


increase in rate of backfire 


extremely encouraging as is the impres- 
sive score of wins by candidates who 
met smear attacks head-on and made a 


campaign issue of them.” 


Adopts 58-ltem Program 
The board of directors of the Citizens 


League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 


County, at its September meeting, adopt- 
agenda of research 


ed a “far-reaching 
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and action problems aimed at the vital 
issues of local government in Hennepin 
County.” The board listed some 58 proj- 
ects including initiation of a study of 
con- 
Com- 


mittee on Charter Review, inventory of 
future Minneapolis, 


mass transportation in the area, 


tinued participation in the joint 
financial needs of 
county redistricting, and continued anal- 
ysis of the budgets of city and county. 
In its September 16 issue of the Citi- 
sens League asks 


members to sign up for work on those 


league 


Neu 4 the 


which most interest them. 


There are 32 of 


committees 


these to choose from 


Teaching Citizenship 


“Approaches to Citizenship Educa 


tion,” a Michigan State University sem 


offered at the fall term to school 


inar 


teachers within commuting distance, is 


designed to make civics more interesting 


while convincing youngsters of their re 


sponsibilities in mocratic government 


One ain teachers to start 


unique 


afray 


After revi citizenship 


education, participants exchange per 


sonal experiences, discuss existing pro- 


grams, develop for themselves pertinent 


portions of civic education theory and 


begin programs in their own schools 


Taxpayers Group Praised 

The Des Moines Tri 

wublished an editorial praising the Des 
I 


une not long ago 


Moines Taxpayers Association which, it 
said, “is something far more than a mere 
‘tax reduction’ pressure group. Over the 
years it has proved itself a valuable un- 
official watchdog agency over local gov- 
ernment. But it also has proved itself a 
progressive leader of community thought 
in building a better Des Moines metro- 
politan community. Good local gov- 
ernment cannot be achieved without con- 
stant vigilance by the citizens. The tax- 
one of the most 


payers association is 


effective instruments of such vigilance.” 
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After 15 Years 

Major accomplishments of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County are listed in Fifteen-Year, 1944 
to 1959, Inventory of Major Municipal 
League Accomplishments (five pages, 
mimeographed ). 

Projects include beneficial state laws 
—eighteen listed; beneficial city charter 
amendments; appraisal and report on 
1,608 city, county, school, port and legis- 
lative candidates for 32 elections, as well 
as on 125 local and state ballot propo- 
sitions; help in merger of city and coun- 
ty health departments; Living in Seattle, 
text book on Seattle and King County 
government written by staff and pub- 
lished by Seattle School District for 
class use; and many others. 

The league began a new series of its 
“television firesides” on October 8, when 
the program was devoted to a discussion 
of Lake Washington bridge problems. 
Eight programs will be presented, each 
on the second Thursday of the month, 
through May 1960. Frank J. Eberharter 


is moderator. 


Recent Publications 
The Citizenship Clearing House has 
published College Standards for Political 
Education—A Policy Statement (New 
York 12, 1959), by Earl Latham with 
Joseph P. Harris and Austin Ranney. 
This eight-page statement emphasizes the 
fact that universities are as responsible 
for political education for all students as 
for that in any other field despite pres- 
sures to remain neutral. For the student 
specializing in the field it cites ways in 
which courses can be strengthened: sum- 
mer programs of internship and com- 
munity surveys, departmental programs 
for field work during the academic year, 
increased supplies of resource material 
and provision for publishing student re- 
search papers. 
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The League of Women Voters of 
Highland Park, Illinois, has published a 
Handbook for Citizens, 1959-1960 cover- 
ing voting information, political party 
organization, the public officials of the 
town and a precinct map; it also ex- 
plains the purposes of the league and 
gives a membership list of that organi- 
zation. 

This is East Orange (1958, 55 pages, 
60 cents) is another of the community 
handbooks put out by local Leagues of 
Women Voters. It covers not only the 
governmental organization of the town, 
but educational, public service, financial 
and planning aspects as well. Copies may 
be ordered from Mrs. John F. Williams, 
26 Winans Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

As part of its program to educate the 
voters about their state, the League of 
Women Voters of Nebraska (P.O. Box 
1485, Peony Park Station, Omaha) is 
distributing copies of the state constitu- 
tion accompanied by a comparison of 
the former bicameral legislative system 
and the present unicameral legislature, 
a diagram of the route of a bill through 
the legislature, and a quiz on the con-: 
stitution (15 cents.) 

The Amarillo (Texas) League of 
Women Voters has issued Know Your 
Community—Facts About Amarillo, 
Potter & Randall County Government, a 
25-page pamphlet at 50 cents a copy, 
a major portion of which is devoted to 
outlining how the city departments 
function. 

As a part of its process of up-dating 
and consolidating its continuing respon- 
sibilities, the League of Women Voters 
of Salt Lake City has put out two 
publications, Your Schools and Your 
Money (43 pages, 25 cents) and The 
Metropolitan Problem in the Salt Lake 
Area (98 pages, 75 cents). 

Anne K. Sticu 
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Hawaii Faces 
Reorganization 


Bureau Prepares Papers 
To Assist Legislature 


N preparation for the legislative task 

of reorganizing the territorial gov- 
ernment into an effective state govern- 
ment, the University of Hawaii’s Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau prepared a 
number of reports from 
which two volumes of memo- 
randa have been published. Titled, 
Hawaii State Government Organization 
(Honolulu, 1959, 71 and 61 pages respec- 
tively), the volumes such 
studies of general interest as: “Back- 
ground of Departmental Reorganization 
in Hawaii,” by Robert M. Kamins; 
“The Office of Lieutenant Governor in 
Hawaii,” by Margaret E. Holden; 
“Judges and Legislators: Compensation 
and Retirement,” by Mildred D. Kosaki; 
and “Selected 
ment Organization,” compiled by Han- 


background 
selected 


contain 


References on Govern- 
ako Kobayashi. 

In his article, Robert Kamins outlines 
recent attempts at reorganization in 
Hawaii and those of states. A 
problem confronting the first state legis- 
lature, and the which Kamins 
addresses his comments, is that of al- 
locating the functions, powers and duties 
now exercised by some 100 departments 


other 


one to 


and agencies among not more than twenty 
principal The legislative 
deadline for this reorganization is August 
1962, three after statehood. If 
the legislature does not act, the governor 
is directed to do so in the following year. 

For nearly 60 executive 
officers of the territory of Hawaii have 
been the and 
pointed by the president, of the United 
States. The state constitution now pro- 


departments. 


years 


years the 


governor secretary, ap- 


vides for two elected state officers—a 
governor and lieutenant governor. The 
latter is to assume the responsibilities 
of secretary of state until the legislature 
provides otherwise and is designated to 
succeed to a vacancy in the governor’s 
office. In an attempt to define an appro- 
priate role for the lieutenant governor 
of Hawaii, Margaret Holden explores 
the political nature of the office, the 
governor’s need for assistance in execu- 
tive affairs, and the thinking of the 1950 
constitutional convention delegates. She 
also discusses the experiences of other 
states with the offices of lieutenant gov- 
ernor and secretary of state. 

“Judges and Legislators: Compensa- 
tion and Retirement” surveys retirement 
and compensation these 
officeholders in the several 
states. Alaska and Hawaii, 
all states provide judges who meet cer- 
tain age and service qualifications with 


provisions for 
groups of 
Excluding 


annuities except Oklahoma, whose judges 
are covered by a federal social security 
program. Both Hawaii’s supreme court 
justices and circuit court judges receive 
under statehood, greater 
median in 1958-59. 


compensation, 
than the 
At least nineteen states and the federal 


national 


government have legislative retirement 
plans, all of which require contributions 
from the legislators 
lawmakers will 
than the median range of their counter- 


parts on the mainland. Over-all per diem 


Hawaii's biennium 


receive salaries higher 


payments are also higher than those of 
other states. 

The article includes several appendices 
and and 
compensation and retirement. 

Hanako Kobayashi 
list of references on government organi- 
zation directed mainly toward the reor- 
ganization task in Hawaii, but which 
may be useful to others interested in the 
subject. 


tables on judicial legislative 


has compiled a 
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Additional memoranda in the volumes 
discuss principal government depart- 
ments, administrative reorganization ini- 
tiated by the executive, the place of the 
Hawaiian Homes Commission in the state 
organizational structure, department or- 
ganization for licensing trades and pro- 
fessions, and establishment of unprece- 
dented local school advisory councils 
called for in the state constitution. 


State Fiscal Problems 
Get Attention 


“A Mid-Year Review of State Fi- 
nances: 1959,” is the subject of the Tax 
Foundation’s August 1959 issue of Tar 
Review (New York City, eight pages). 
The foundation observes that when all 
state legislative sessions have adjourned, 
“more major tax changes . . . will have 
been made than in any year in postwar 
history. 

“To a considerable degree, the in- 
creased number of tax revisions, partic- 
ularly increases, reflects the changed 
state fiscal picture between 1957 and 
1959 bienniums. Two years ago, the 
future appeared bright to most states: 
they had larger general fund balances 
than they had anticipated; tax revenues 
were productive beyond expectation. 

“In contrast, balances in 1959 were 
exhausted or nearly so, and tax collec- 
tions were lagging behind expected yields. 
Some of the states reported deficits; 
others feared them before the end of 
the fiscal year. Meanwhile, the effects of 
the economic recession of last year were 
very much in mind in the preparation 
of budgets for the 1959 legislative ses- 
sions.” 

GRA _ Reporter (Governmental Re- 
search Association, New York City, 
Third Quarter, 1959) also devotes at- 
tention to state finances in an article by 
Robert Hibbard, “1959 State Fiscal 
Problems: A Summary of the Pennsyl- 
vania Situation with Comments on De- 
velopments in other Industrial States.” 
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Census Bureau 
Releases Reports 


Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of Volume III, Gov- 
ernmental Finances, of the 1957 Census 
of Governments have been released. They 
are Finances of Municipalities and Town- 
ship Governments (No. 3, 455 pages, 
$2.25), Finances of County Govern- 
ments (No. 4, 269 pages, $1.50) and 
Compendium of Government Finances 
(No. 5, 194 pages, $1.25). Prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, they may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The bureau’s Graphic Summary of the 
1957 Census of Governments (No. 4, 40 
pages, 35 cents), the final report in 
Volume IV, Topical Studies, is also 
available from the Government Printing 
Office. It contains charts based on sta- 
tistical findings that appear in other 
census reports. They reflect the several 
subject matter fields covered in the 1957 
Census of Governments: governmental 
organization, public employment, gov- 
ernmental finances and taxable property 
values. 

Governmental Finances in 1958 (Bu- 
reau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D. C., October 28, 1959, 34 pages, 25 
cents) replaces the census report, Sum- 
mary of Governmental Finances in 1958 
issued in August. The new publication 
carries figures for a considerably larger 
sample of local governments in the state- 
by-state aggregates of government finance. 


Plan Continuing Research 
For Cleveland METRO 


A Continuing Research Program for 


Metropolitan Cleveland, by John H. 
Romani and Richard A. Watson, (Cleve- 
land Bureau of Governmental Research, 
1959, 23 pages, $2.00) is concerned with 
the role and responsibility of the bureau 
for carrying the Metro research pro- 
gram forward. Metro (Cleveland Met- 
ropolitan Services Commission) on June 
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30, 1959, concluded three and a_ half 
years of research into Greater Cleve- 
land’s metropolitan governmental prob- 
lems. 

The authors 
problems and questions on which addi- 
tional research is required if optimum 
use is to be made of the Metro studies, 
and the manner in which the bureau can 
best capture the momentum of the 
METRO experience. 


consider the range of 


Bureau Compiles Record 
Of Government Services 

In order to have recorded in one 
volume the many governmental services 
available to business industry in 
Seattle and the Puget Sound area, the 
Seattle Area Industrial Council pub- 
lished Government Services (December 
1958, 94 pages). 

Compiled by Ruth Ittner of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Bureau of Gov- 
and Services, the 


and 


ernmental Research 
monograph is divided into various gen- 
erhl classifications: police and fire pro- 
tection, public health and welfare, rec- 
reational facilities, state and federal 
governmental services, and other related 
information such as outstanding achieve- 
ments of the city. 

The report proposes to demonstrate to 
an industrial prospect the types of gov- 
ernmental services in the area, and the 
willingness of the citizenry to accept 
community responsibilities, as well as to 
provide information on governmental 
expenditures. 


Economist Analyzes City 
Expenditure Variations 
Harvey E. Brazer’s City Expenditures 


in the United States (National Bureau 
of Economic Research, New York, 1959, 
93 pages, $1.50) calculates the expendi- 
ture variations in cities over 25,000 and 
analyzes various factors associated with 
these variations. 

The author observes, “The wide dif- 
ferences in the level of per capita ex- 
penditures among cities, both in terms 
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of totals and of selected functional cate- 
gories, suggest that the factors respon- 
sible for such differences are neither 
few in number nor readily identifiable.” 
Such variance may be due to circum- 
stances peculiar to the states in which 
the cities are the size and 
density of the population, to the size of 
family incomes, to the nature of the city 
—whether it is an industrial 
dential suburb, an independent 
major resort center, or the central core 
of a metropolitan area, or to other 
factors. 


located, to 


or resi- 
city, a 


Texas Special Districts 
“Special constitute a 
substantial part of the governmental sys- 
tem in Texas. Yet, save for the well 
known school district, little is 
known about their status, their operations 
or their effect on the structure of Texas 
government. Moreover, special districts 
are becoming increasingly important 
despite, and perhaps because of, this 
widespread lack of knowledge.” Special 
Districts and Authorities in Texas, by 
Woodworth G. Thrombley, (Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, 
Austin, 1959, 151 pages, $2.50) attempts 
to fill this void in its study of districts 
dealing with soil conservation, water and 
hospitals and of public housing and urban 
renewal authorities. 


districts very 


very 


Anne K. Sticu 


New York City Described 
Governmental officials, departments and 
agencies of New York City and their 
functions, as well as facts about some of 
the libraries, museums, botanical gardens 
and zoological collections found in the 
five boroughs, are presented in a short 
pamphlet by the Citizens Union Research 
Foundation (New York 38, 1959, 
20 pages). Titled Your City, it is com- 
piled and edited by Samuel D. Smoleff. 


Study Tulsa Area 
Improving the desirability of residen- 
tial land usage and determining 1975 resi- 
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dential land requirements are the ob- 
jectives of 1975 Metropolitan Tulsa 
Residential Land Needs (Tulsa Metro- 
politan Area Planning Commission, 1959, 
77 pages). Information on _ housing, 
physical features and land use pertinent 
to residential development are correlated 
to determine the likely shape and charac- 
teristics of the Tulsa metropolitan area 
in fifteen years. 

The commission has also published a 
Preliminary Land Use Plan (1959, 
maps) to inform “the residents of the 
area about the planning studies current- 
ly under way and about the proposals 
being considered by the planning com- 
mission and other officials.” 


Twin City Planning Bulletins 

A series of publications is being pre- 
pared by the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Planning Commission under the general 
title, Local Planning Bulletin. These 
bulletins are designed to assist local gov- 
ernment officials in their planning and 
development programs. 

The first, Development Districts (St. 
Paul, 1959, 20 pages), presents a method 
for securing maximum planning effec- 
tiveness—intergovernmental cooperation. 
“The case for this type of cooperation 
is based upon the premise that the re- 
sources available to the area for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of desirable 
communities are limited. Therefore, 
governmental expenditures must produce 
the greatest possible returns in terms of 
and effectiveness if the re- 
sources are to be adequate to the task.” 


efficiency 


Conference Proceedings 
1958 Proceedings is the official record 


of the Western Governmental Research 
Association’s Eighteenth Annual Con- 
ference in Fresno, October 16-17, 1958 
(Office of the Secretariat, University 
of California, Berkeley, 1959, 80 pages, 
$1.00). 

The includes reports of 
the panel and workshop 


sessions, the keynote speech and annual 


compilation 
discussions 
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banquet address, minutes of the annual 
business meeting and a roster of con- 
ferees. 


With the Research Bureaus 

The State University of Iowa’s In- 
stitute of Public Affairs reviews its past 
programs and objectives in A Decade of 
Service to Iowa Government 1949-1959 
(Iowa City, 1959, 7 pages). 

The Bureau of Business and Public 
Research of the University of Arizona 
is initiating research in the field of 
government. Its first project is a survey 
of the Phoenix and Tucson metropolitan 
areas. 

Governmental Research 
has announced retirement plans for two 
of its officers. Leaving are Miss Elsie 
Haas (Tegnell), executive assistant then 
secretary of the association since 1945, 


Association 


and John Leavens, who has served as 
treasurer for the past six years 

Dr. Dwight Waldo, director of the 
Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, made 
the keynote address at the Western 
Governmental Research Association 
meeting this fall. His remarks are re- 
viewed in the October issue of Western 
City. 

Robert J. Huckshorn is the director 
of the University of Idaho’s new Bureau 
of Public Affairs. The bureau plans, 
among other things, to prepare publica- 
state and local 
State University has 
established an Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. Its program, under the 
direction of Dr. John H. Ferguson, will 
public administration 
contribute to in- 


tions for governments. 


Pennsylvania 


be to encourage 
students, 


service training programs and research 


careers for 


projects, as well as to offer assistance 
to public officials. 

The Citizens League of Minneapolis 
and Hennepin County on September 2, 
1959, released a Statement of 
Objectives (15 pages) which 
a listing of committee assignments and 
a staff commentary on each project. 


Major 
includes 
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Leadership 


Top Leapersuip, U. S. A. By Floyd 
Hunter. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1959. xvi, 268 
pp. $6.00. 

This is an astonishing and unique 
piece of fact-finding and social analysis 
on a national arrived at by a 
highly ingenious and laborious approach. 
And the project may never be repeated 
for it has such an amount of 
travel and so many interviews that no 
other student is likely to attempt use 
of any such methodology again. 

The author, a sociologist and profes- 
sor of social work at the University of 
North Carolina, set invent and 
apply an objective statistical method of 
finding out if a few masterful men are 
running America. He took a list of 
1,093 national and got a 
panel of knowledgeable persons to iden- 
tify the 106 most influential ones. Next, 
he asked the leaders of these organiza- 
tions to name five national leaders 
(outside public office) “of top influence 
Both lists 


scale, 


involved 


out to 


associations 


in national policymaking.” 
are exhibited. 

This gave him over 500 names, some 
of which were mentioned on many of the 
returns. By interviews he found that 
nearly 200 of them knew each other and 
that all informants were agreed on 100 
as top men. From these, in 
interviews, he secured comment on the 
others to get a picture of how well they 
knew each other, what use they made of 
how much 
of action indulged in 
from time to time. They answered him 
frankly and illuminatingly and many of 
with substitute 
detail. 


most of 


their acquaintanceship and 


concerting they 


the discussions are, 
names, 

The top men were not all industrialists 
or wealthy men but were usually large- 
scale operators in their personal posi- 
tions and of some kind of commanding 


reported in 


importance in their fields or localities. 
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They were more often Republicans than 
Democrats but not preponderantly so. 

The author found no conspiracy or 
any single common purpose in the na- 
tional field although as somewhat kin- 
dred souls they knew how to talk to 
each other across broad distances with 
lively respect for other’s power. 

In one city (Detroit), in one state, 
(South Carolina), in one industry 
(housing), and one private association 
(the 36,000-member Builders), 
he collected similar statistical data and 
analyses with what must have been 
prodigious sustained energy. He nar- 
rates an episode in the textile industry 
in which mobilized. 

The result, as the author sees it, is 
that he has “traced a living model of 
United States power.” If those one 
hundred ever-changing captains do exert 
extensive influence, as seems reasonable 
and, indeed, not improper, we can be 
grateful they are so decent and public- 
spirited a lot! 


each 


Home 


such leaders were 


R.S.C, 
Income of Nations 


Tue Income or Nations. By Paul 
Studenski. New York City, New York 
University 1958. xxii, 554 pp. 
$25. 

With the Income of 
Studenski has produced a monumental 
work that is invaluable to research 
workers for governments and businesses 
throughout the world. It is fortunate 
indeed that a scholar of his stature 
has been able to devote the 25 years of 
steadfast determination necessary to 
bring this volume to completion. 

A world-wide scale of the historical, 
Statistical, economic and political ma- 
dealing with the estimating of 
national income is presented in the four 
statistical appendix of 


Press, 


Nations Dr. 


terials 


main parts and 
the book. Part 
of national 
particularly their refinement and clarifi- 


I discusses the history 


income concepts and notes 
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cation since World War II. A major 
factor in improved estimates has been 
the enrichment of statistical data in an 
increasing number of countries. These 
data to a greater degree now cover the 
three phases of national income: its 
origin, its distribution to the various 
factors of production and its final dis- 
position for consumption and investment. 
The first ten chapters are devoted to 
theoretical and methodological considera- 
tions ending with discussion of the 
development of governmental fiscal and 
economic planning and the influence of 
international organization. 

In part II is a survey of the current 
theoretical and methodological problems 
with the solutions offered for them. 
This section of ten chapters begins with 
an analysis of the meaning of national 
income and continues into a discussion 
and evaluation of the methods of estimat- 
ing. Included is an A, B, C grouping 
of estimates of various countries ac- 
cording to their reliability. It is not 
surprising that Russia, Egypt and China 
are among the seventeen countries in 
group C, those possessing a low degree 
of reliability. 

As Dr. Studenski points out, Part IIT 
is for the most part a case book. Pre- 
sented in these twelve chapters are de- 
tailed analyses of comparatively recent 
estimates for thirteen countries. Illus- 
trated are the different concepts and 
types of economies of the countries as 
well as their statistical methods. 


In the five chapters of Part IV is a 
panoramic view of the progress in the 
preparation of national income estimates 
by 66 countries other than those given 
the case study consideration. These 
countries are arranged into five groups 
with information about them high- 
lighted rather than detailed as in the 
prior section. While the attempt was 
made to give equal attention to develop- 
free enterprise countries 
countries, the 


ments in the 


and in the communist 
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greater availability of information in the 
former made the task difficult. 

Concluding the volume is a summary 
table which provides principal national 
income aggregates for 87 countries. The 
major aggregates given are: Domestic 
Output at Factor Cost, National Income 
at Factor Cost and Gross National Pro- 
duct at Market Prices. 

There can be no meaningful “summing 
up” for a volume such as this. It is, 
however, certain to fulfill its objective 
of providing a valuable and hitherto 
lacking reference work in the field of 
national income estimation that will 
serve well for years to come. 

Troy R. WeESTMEYER 
New York University 


Company-Community Relations 
CoMPANY AND COMMUNITY. sy 
Wayne Hodges. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. x, 360 pp. $4.50. 
This book is principally for 
relations executives of American 
ness and industry. The study focuses on 
five problems of immediate concern to 
company and industrial 
communities — financial contributions in 
the community, public school relations, 
pollution, labor relations and attraction 

of new industry. 

Each chapter is in two parts. The 
first section is a case study of Syracuse, 
New York; the second describes similar 
experiences of companies in other com- 
munities. The reader may skip the Syr- 
acuse case, without loss, in most chap- 
ters. 

One exception is Part One of a chap- 
ter on community leadership and or- 
ganization which is a useful analysis of 
how things get done—or don’t get done— 
in Syracuse. In Part Two of the chap- 
ter, Mr. Hodges compares Syracuse 
civic organizations to Floyd Hunter's 
“Regional City,” in Community Power 
Structure: A Study of Decision Mak- 
ers. Hunter found a tightly controlled 


public 
busi- 


managements 
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policy-making machinery in the com- 
munity, concentrated largely in the hands 
of a few power wielders. Hodges found 
in Syracuse a somewhat fluid leadership 
structure, nameless, not talked about, 
not formalized, but always present. Pro- 
fessor Hodges observes, “Probably more 
industrial cities throughout the country 
have closer to Syracuse’s 
than to Regional City’s.” 

A one-time public relations executive 
himself, Professor Hodges does not pull 
many punches. Most industry fears in- 
volvement in local government and poli- 
tics, he says. But, he warns, the costs to 
industry of poor municipal services are 
not in taxes alone. “They are also the 
costs of decreased industrial productivity 
stemming from badly educated, emotion- 
belligerently resentful 


leaderships 


ally depressed, 
employees.” 

A chapter on financial contributions 
is packed with valuable suggestions for 
utilizing local fund raising as an instru- 
ment for building community good will. 

Chapters on air and water pollution 
and strikes argue for thoughtful public 
education programs in overcoming the 
negative effects of unfortunate circum- 
stances. “Let the company honestly 
concerned reducing 
munity pollution get credit for this con- 
sound and educational way; 


with over-all com- 
cern in a 
and to this end let management use to 
the fullest applicable educational 
principle and educated 
community will not be likely to join in 
unfair attacks of any kind, from what- 
ever source, made upon the company.” 
In a later chapter, Mr. Hodges stress- 
es the importance of understanding com- 
munications in the community. The most 
effective median is the grapevine, with 
its roots imbedded in the factory itself. 
“What this also means is that the best 
possible a good community 
relations program is a good personnel 


every 
technique. An 


basis for 


program.” 
For all its merits as a “first reader” 
in public relations for company execu- 
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tives, the book is far too lengthy. The 
innumerable illustrations make interest- 
ing reading but there are too many of 
them. Nevertheless, here is recommend- 
ed reading for Chamber of Commerce 
executives and other community leaders 
who have a responsibility for commu- 
nity relations programs. 


RALPH W. CoNnANT 
Executive Director 


Citizens for Michigan 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


(See also Researcher's Digest and other 
departments) 


Assessments 
By John H. 


Pennsylvania 


Assessor’s HANDBOOK. 
Vanderzell. Harrisburg, 
Department of Internal Affairs, Bureau 
of Municipal Affairs, in 
with the Municipal Assessors’ Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania, 1959. 52 pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ‘THIRTEENTH 
ANNUAL SHorT Course FoR ASSESSING 
Orricers. Held at The University of 
Michigan, December 8, 9 and 10, 1958. 
Edited by Robert H. Pealy. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, Institute of 
Public Administration, 1959. 101 pp. 


cooperation 


Budgets 

FeperAL BupGcet AND Fiscat Povicy 
1789-1958. By Lewis H. Kimmel. 
Washington, D. C., The Brookings In- 
stitution, 1959. x, 337 pp. $5.00. 

1960 Feperat Bupcer. Midyear Re 
view. Washington, D. C., Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budget, September 1959. 44 pp. 25 
cents. (Apply Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C.) 


Building Codes 

BUILDING Recatep Copes That 
May be Adopted by Reference Pursuant 
to RCW 35.21.180. Seattle 5, 


AND 


Associa- 
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tion of Washington Cities in cooperation 
with University of Washington, Bureau 
of Governmental Research and Services, 
September 1959. 20 pp. 


Census Tracts 
Papers PRESENTED AT THE CENSUS 
Tract CoNFERENCE DecemsBer 29, 1958. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
1959. 42 pp. 50 cents. 


City Employees 
Boston City EmpLtovees HANDBOOK. 
Boston, Administrative Services De- 
partment, 1959. 32 pp. Charts. 


Civil Service 

Guie For Settinc Passtnc Pornrts. 
By Vernon R. Taylor. Chicago 37, 
Public Personnel Association, 1959. 16 
pp. $2.00. 

Repuctnc SIcK 
Keith Ocheltree. 
Personnel Association, 
$2.50. 

THe RESPONSIBILITIES OF A _ CIVIL 
Service ComMMIssIoner. By Winston 
W. Crouch. Chicago 37, Public Per- 
sonnel Association, 1959. 16 pp. $2.00. 


Leave Asuse. By 
Chicago 37, Public 
1959. 39 pp. 


Community Facilities 
Community Faciuities. A List of Se- 
lected References. Prepared by the Na- 
tional Housing Center Library. Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., National Association of 

Home Builders, 1959. 174 pp. 


Crime 
Untrorm Crime Reports FOR THE 
Unitep States 1958. Washington 25, 
D.C., U.S. Department of Justice, Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, 1959. iii, 
121 pp. (Apply U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Criminal Procedure 
CRIMINAL ProcepurRE: HIstTory oF 
THE CRIMINAL Cope, CLASSIFICATION OF 
OFFENSES, Hapeas Corpus, REMOVAL 
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or Pusiic Orricers, CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENTS, ARREST, ComMMOoN Law 
DEVELOPMENTS, EXAMINING CouRTS. 
Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative Re- 
search Commission, 1959. 14, 19, 33, 36, 
21, 38, 37 and 40 pp. respectively. 


Driver’s Licenses 
Driver’s License Law (Revised). 
By Joseph P. Hennessee. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina, Institute 
of Government, October 1959. 130 pp. 


Economics 
An  Intropuction To Economic 
REASONING. By Marshall A. Robinson, 
Herbert C. Morton and James D. Cal- 
derwood (Revised Edition). Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 
1959. xi, 335 pp. $3.00. 


Elections and Voting 
1958 SUPPLEMENT, MICHIGAN VOTES: 
Etection Sratistics 1928-1956. By 
John P. White. Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, 1959. 10 pp. 


Fee System 
Tue Fee System or Tax COLLECTION 
IN PENNSYLVANIA—AN UNSEEN HaAnpD 
IN your Pocket. By Mitchell J. Hunt. 
Princeton, New Jersey, Tax Institute, 
Inc. Tax Policy, August-September 
1959. 19 pp. 50 cents. 


Grants in Aid 
FeperAL Arp Cuecxs Locat GrowrTH. 
A Nation’s Business Interview with 
Gov. Harold W. Handley of Indiana. 
(Reprint) New York City, Nation’s 
Business, May 1959. 5 pp. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

BEHAVIOR—PRINCIPLES 
AND Practices. By William C. Kvara- 
ceus and William E. Ulrich with the 
collaboration of John H. McCormick, 
Jr., and Helen J. Keily. Washington, 
D. C., National Education Association 


DELINQUENT 





1959] 


Juvenile Delin- 
350 pp. $2.00. 


of the United States, 
quency Project, 1959. 


Lakewood Plan 
SERVICES AVAILABLE TO CITIES BY 
Contract WITH THE County oF Los 
AnceLes. Los Angeles, Chief Adminis- 
trative Office, County-City Services 
Division, 1959. 6 pp. 


Land Use 
County Commissioners’ Lanp Use 
PLANNING Guipe. An Aid to Effective 
County Planning and Zoning in Wash- 
ington State. Olympia, 
Washington State Association of County 
Commissioners, May 1959. 56 pp. $1.00. 


( Revised. ) 


Law 

LecAL EDUCATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL COMPETENCE Re- 
SPONSIBILITY. The Report on the Arden 
House Conference December 16-19, 1958. 
Philadelphia, Joint Committee on Con- 
tinuing Legal Education of the American 
Law Institute and the American Bar 
Association, 1959. xviii, 315 pp. $3.00. 


CONTINUING 
AND 


Leadership 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION AND ITS 
LeapersHIP NEeEps, 1960-1990. Edited by 
James C. Charlesworth. Philadelphia, 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science, The Annals, September 
1959. x, 123 pp. $2.00. 


Legislation 
LEGISLATIVE Report. Springfield, Tax- 
payers’ Federation of Illinois, September 
1959. 17 pp. 


Libraries 
A HAnpsook For Lisrary TRUSTEES. 
By Marian Manley Winser. New York, 
R. R. Bowker Company, 1959. x, 181 
pp. $5.00. 


Local Consolidation 


STATEMENT OF COMMITTEE ON COoN- 
SOLIDATION OF LocaL GOVERNMENTS OF 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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VIRGINIA MUNCIPALI- 
Apvisory Lec- 
Richmond, The 
16 pp. 


THE LEAGUE OF 
TIES TO THE VIRGINIA 
ISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Committee, May 1959. 


Metropolitan Areas 
THe INCORPORATION TREND IN METRO- 
Areas 1900-1950. By 
Hawley. (Reprinted from The 
of the American Institute of Planners, 
February 1959) Ann Arbor, University 
of Michigan, Program for Research in 
Ecology of the 


POLITAN Amos 


Journal 


Population and Human 
Department of Sociology and the Insti- 
tute of Pubiic Administration, 1959. 6 
pp. 

Municipal Government 

Maine MuwnicrpaL Manvat_ 1959, 
Portland, Maine Municipal Association, 
1959. 115 pp. 

Post-I NCORPORATION GuIDE FOR 
New ty-Exectep City CouncILMeN. Los 
Angeles, Chief Administrative Office, 
County-City Services Division, Decem- 
ber 1958. 7 pp. 


Narcotics 
Narcotics—A List or Recent Rerer- 
ENcES. By Dorothy C. Tompkins. Ber- 
keley, University of California, Bureau 
of Public Administration, September 
1959. 31 pp. -$1.00. 


Natural Resources 
GovERNMENT AND Naturat Re- 
SOURCES IN KANSAS: By Martin 
Meade. Lawrence, University of Kan- 
sas, Governmental Research Center, 
1959. 94 pp. 


Sol. 


Neighborhoods 
A NeEIcHsorHoop Finns Itserr. By 
Julia Abrahamson. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1959. xiv, 370 pp. $5.00. 


Police Departments 
THe Mrsurn, New Jersey, Potice 
DEPARTMENT Survey. By Donal E. J. 
Mac Namara and Paul B. Weston. New 
York, The New York Institute of Crim- 
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inology, Flath-Mac Namara Associates, 
October 1959. 44 pp. 


Regulatory Commissions 

REGULATORY COMMISSIONS. 
Need for a New Look. By Emmette 
S. Redford. College Park, University 
of Maryland, College of Business and 
Public Administration, Bureau of Gov- 
Research, 1959. 23 pp. 


NATIONAL 


ernmental 


Social Welfare 
Tue Srate’s ORGANIZATION FOR So- 
CIAL WELFARE IN New Jersey. Report 
of the Commission to Study the Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. 
Trenton, The Commission, 1959. vi, 128 
pp. 
State Government 
Tue GOVERNMENT oF Missourr. Es- 
sentials of Missouri Government Under 
the Constitution (Revised Edition). By 
Robert F. Karsch. Columbia, Missouri, 
Lucas Brothers Publishers, 1959. 182 
pp. 
Street Cleaning 
STREET CLEANING PRactice. Pre- 
pared by the Street Sanitation Commit- 
tee, American Public Works Associa- 
tion. Chicago 37, Public Administration 
Service, 1959. xv, 424 pp. $7.00. 


Taxation and Finance 
FINANCIAL REPORTING 
Certificates of Con- 
Value of Certificate 


Pope, 


ANNUAL 
MFOA-NCGA 
formance. Practical 
of Conformance. By Roy L. 
Wayne F. Anderson and S. H. Marshall. 
Chicago 37, Municipal Finance Officers 
United States and 
1959. 8 pp. 75 


Association of the 
Canada, October 16, 


cents. 


NATIONAL CIVIC REVIEW 


| December 


RouTtiInG OF REVENUES TO 
Jefferson City, Mis- 
Oc- 


Non-Stop 
STATE TREASURY. 
Expenditure Survey, 
7 pp. 

Sources oF MUNICIPAL REVENUE. 
Nashville 3, State Planning 
Commission, August 1959. 78 pp. 


souri Public 


tober 1959. 
Tennessee 


Prince- 
Inc., 


BooKSHELF. 
Jersey, Tax Institute, 
66 pp. $2.00. 
Pay. By Maxwell 
York 16, Public 
1959. 27 pp. 25 


Tax INSTITUTE 
ton, New 
March-June, 1959. 
Tue Taxes WE 
S. Stewart. New 
Affairs Committee, 
cents. 
HAPPENING TO PROPERTY 
AND Wuat to Do 
6, Illinois State 
Depart- 


Wuat Is 
TAXES IN ILLINOIS 
Asout It. Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, 
ment, 1958. 10 pp. 


Tax 


Tables. 


Urban Areas 

UrBAN GEOGRAPHY, 
Edited by Harold M. Mayer and Clyde 
F. Kohn. Chicago 37, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1959. vii, 625 pp. 


$8.50. 


READINGS IN 


Urban Renewal 
CirizENS IN URBAN ReNnewa. By 
G. Yates Cook. Chicago 7, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Co., Urban Renewal Division, 
1959. 40 pp. Illus. copies, no 
charge; additional copies, 25 cents each. 


Single 


Water Resources 
ReEPoRT ON THE STupy oF 
ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
THE DELAWARE 
Maxwell 


\ Brier 
GOVERN MENTAL 
Water REeEsouRCcES OF 
RIVER By the Grad- 
uate School, Syracuse University. Phila- 
delphia 3, Water Research Foundation, 
1959. 33 pp. 


BASIN. 
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Carved from huge blocks of ice, “65 NML” served as the backdrop of a dinner and brilliant 
entertainment by an orchestra and “The Four Saints,.”’ staged by airmen at the Westover Air Force 
Base near Springfield Prior to the dinner, conference-goers witnessed a special air alert and in- 
spected giant bombers and other aircraft of the Strategic Air Command base. 


VICTOR GRUEN, noted archi MARK O. HATFIELD, governor VERNON C. MYERS, publisher 
ect-planner, telling the concluding of Oregon, telling the annual din- of Leok Magazine, calling for or- 
luncheon it is high time we learn ner interstate cooperation must be ganized citizen effort and action to 
eo control the automobile. stepped up to make states strong. improve and strengthen states. 


Charter Clinic in session at Springfield Conference. 





George Gallup (left) presenting Distinguished 
Citizen award to Cecil Morgan at annual dinner. 


Fruin-Colnon Awards 
For Urban Effort 


Four Fruin-Colnon Awards were pre- 


sented at the annual dinner of the 
Conference by Cecil Morgan, past presi- 
dent of the League. The winners were: 

Municipal League of Seattle and King 
County, for its role in the establishment 
of the Municipality of Metropolitan 
Seattle, represented by Ben B. Ehrlich- 
man, trustee; 

Cleveland Metropolitan Services Com- 


mission, for its work on problems ol 
the Cleveland represented by 


A. Norton, who also received a 


area, 
James 
certificate ; 

Bureau of Public Administration. 
of California, Berkeley. for 


{nnexation? Incorpora- 


University 
its publication 


A Guide for Community Action. 


tion? 
represented by Stanley Scott, who, with 


Lewis Keller. also received certificates: 
Robert Coldwell W ood. 
Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics, 


author of 


who received a plaque and $1,000. 
The awards, sponsored by the League 
and the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Com- 
pany, are for the purpose of recognizing 
and encouraging contributions to the 
understanding and solution of the prob- 


lems of urban and metropolitan areas. 


"60s Course 


(Continued from page 535i 
All-America 


achieving good 


Chart 


Phoenix had won Cities 


honors twice for 
government and for coping effectively 
with its spectacular growth. 

Hotel headquarters and dates will be 
chosen by the League’s Executive Com- 


mittee. 


Winners of Fruin-Colnon awards shown with Cecil Morgan (second from left) are, left to right, 


Ben B. Ehrlichman, representing Municipal League of Seattle and King County; J. A. 
Stanley 


Cleveland METRO; Robert Coldwell Wood, 


MIT; 


Norton, for 


Scott, University of California, Berkeley 











Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1959 $ 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council Form 
(1434 x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages 1958°) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1959) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1959) 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 
graphed), 6 pages (1959 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 
Ihe Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
1958 
(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) : 

Model County and Municipal Bond Law, 54 pages (1953 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 

Mode! Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951) 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954) 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 
Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) a 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1954 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1957) 

Civie Victories y Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952 

Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1959 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) 

Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) 

Gsuide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5. Matthews, 447 pages (1954) 

Manager Pian Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 4 pages (1959 

New Era, New Thinking—Transition to Metropolitan Living, by Luther 
Gulick (Reprinted from NATIONAL Civic Review) 8 pages (1959 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamip Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 2 pages (1955) 

Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
jr.. 177 pages (194 


Discount on Quantity Orders Write for Complete List and Description 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, 























WANTED 


The National Municipal League urgently needs copies of its 1900 


publication 


A Municipal Program 


Report of a Committee of the National Municipal 
League, Adopted by the League, November 17, 
1899, together with Explanatory and Other 
Papers. Macmillan, 1900. 


The League will pay $5.00 for each volume received. 


The League also needs copies of the volumes listed below, comprising 
its “National Municipal League Series,” published by D. \ppleton and 


Company from 1911 to 1919: 


City Government by Commission, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 

The Regulation of Municipal Utilities, Clyde Lyndon King 

The Initiative, Referendum and Recall, William Bennett Munro 
The Social Center, Edward J. Ward 

Woman’s Work in Municipalities, Mary Ritter Beard 

Lower Living Costs in Cities, Clyde Lyndon King 


The City Manager, Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 





Satellite Cities, Graham R. Taylor 

City Planning, John Nolen 

Town Planning for Small Communities, Charles S. Bird, Jr. 
Excess Condemnation, R. E. Cushman 

Municipal Functions, H. CG. James 

A New Municipal Program, Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Experts in City Government, E. A. Fitzpatrick 


The League will pay $2.50 for each of these volumes received. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


























